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Dr.  Irigoven  was  born  in  the  city  of  Buenos  .Vires  in  the  late  sixties  and  for  over  20  years  has  l)een  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  imblic  life.  He  is  of  a  studious  nature  and  has  held  a  chair  in  the  I’niversity  of  Buenos 
Aires  for  many  years. 
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STATUE  OF  BOLIVAK  FOK  CENTUAI,  PARK,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THK  minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Santos  A.  Dominioi,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  announcement  that  the  Venezuelan  Government 
lias  selected  the  model  for  tlie  statue  of  tlie  jjreat  liberator, 
Simon  Bolivar,  to  he  erected  in  (Vntral  Park,  New  York 
('ity,  in  place  of  a  statue  ereeted  there  many  years  ago  hut  later 
removed  because  of  certain  defects  in  sculpture.  This  award  has 
been  made  after  a  careful  competition  in  wliich  several  jirominent 
sculptors  engaged.  Engravings  from  photographs  of  the  model  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Venezuelan  authorities  are  published  herewith,  and 
show  that  it  will  he  a  notable  ecpiestrian  figure  of  the  best  modeling 
and  ranking  with  other  high  class  statues  of  New  York  City.  Sally 
dames  Farnham,  who  has  won  this  competition,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  leading  sculptoi’s  of  the  country.  Among  her  big  public  works, 
which  have  been  highly  praised  by  the  critics,  are  fountains  in  Balti¬ 
more,  the  Sohliers’  Monument  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  one  in  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.,  two  large  monuments  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  bronze 
frieze  in  the  Governing  Board  room  of  the  Pan  American  Building. 
Aside  from  these  she  has  done  notable  portraits  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  and  a  number  of  smaller  figures  which  have  been  exhibited 
at  different  exhibitions.  Mrs.  Farnham  has  made  a  special  study 
of  Latin-American  histoiy  and  has  shown  in  her  modeling  of  the 
Bolivar  statue  a  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  Bolivar’s  environment 
and  an  appreciation  of  his  character  and  pemonality.  The  bronze 
frieze  in  the  Pan  American  Building  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  of  its  kind  that  has  been  done  in  the  Ignited  States  and  has 
attracted  the  commendation  of  the  best  critics  of  the  Cnited  States, 
Europe,  and  Latin  America.  A  bronze  replica  of  the  original  plaster 
model  of  the  statue  of  Bolivar  will  be  placed  in  the  Pan  American 
Building.  Mon.  Cabot  Ward,  park  commissioiier  of  New  York  City, 
who  is  also  vice  president  of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  has  shown  much  interest  in  the  replacing  of  the  statue  of 
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SKNOR  DON  GUSTAVO  MUNIZAGA-VARELA, 

Counselor  of  Embassy  and  Charge  d'AlIaires  of  Chile  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sr.  Munizaga-Varela  has  had  considerable  consular  and  diplomatic  experience  prior  to  coming  to  this 
post.  He  commenced  his  olhcial  career  as  chief  of  the  diplomatic  section  in  the  Depart  ment  of  Foreign 
.\llairs  at  Santiago.  Subsequently  he  served  as  consul  general  at  Fluenos  Aires,  .\ntwerj),  and  Callao, 
in  which  latter  place  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  ollicer  for  six  years.  The  charge  d’  affaires 
is  a  lawyer  of  considerable  prominence. 


MODEL  OF  BOLIVAR  STATUE  FOR  CENTRAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK. 

In  eompetition  with  several  leading  sculptors  of  the  United  States,  the  model  submitted  by  Sally  James 
Faruliam  was  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the  Venezulean  Covernment.  The  statue  is  to"  replace 
one  erected  many  years  ago,  but  later  removed  because  of  certain  sculptural  defects. 


Court'^y  of  ‘  Cirafico. 


TWO  NOTABLK  C'UliAN  MONrMKNTS. 


Monument  to  Dr.  Carlos  Finlay,  recently  unveiled  in  tlie  patio  of  the  Oeparlmeiit  of  Sanitation  building  in  Habana.  The  monument  is 
surmounted  by  a  marble  bust  of  the  great  physician  who  was  the  first  to  discover  ami  to  prove  the  mosquito  transmission  of  the  vellow-fever 
germ,  thereliv  becoming  one  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactors.  Right:  Statue  of  Ocneral  Calixto  Oarcia  luiguez,  the  Cuban  hero,  recently 
unveiled  in  the  Plaza  de  Holguin,  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  Holguin,  Cuba. 
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Bolivar  in  ('entral  Park  and  intends  that  its  unveiling  shall  he  made 
a  great  international  Pan  American  event.  Special  credit  is  due  the 
minister  of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Dominici,  and  the  Venezuelan  authorities 
for  the  (‘(Torts  they  have  ])ut  forth  in  arranging  that  a  statue  of  tin* 
(leorge  Washington  of  northern  South  America  shall  ornament  the 
principal  park  of  the  leading  city  of  the  Unitcal  States. 


NEW  CONNECTIONS  OE  MK.  PEZET,  FOKMEH  MINISTER  OK  PERT. 

It  will  he  of  interest  to  all  ])ersons  who  have  hdlowed  the  Pan 
.American  w’ork  of  Mr.  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  former  minister  of 
Peru  in  Washington,  to  know  that  he  has  been  (‘lected  one  of  the 
vice  presidents  of  the  lunv  Internations  Commercial  Corporation, 
recently  formed  and  having  its  headquarters  at  oO.o  Fifth  Avenm*, 
New  York  (’ity.  In  the  statement  issued  by  this  new  corporation, 
its  capital  is  given  as  ^o, ()()(), 000,  of  which  oim-Iialf  was  already  issued 
and  fully  paid  at  the  time  that  the  announcement  was  made,  July 
14,  1010. 

The  hdlowing  is  a  (piotation  from  the  announcement,  which  giv(‘s 
further  details: 

Sefior  Pezet,  oxniinister  of  Peru  to  this  eountry,  has  for  a  <;reat  many  years  l)een 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  in  developing  closer  busine.ss  and  more  friendly  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  relations  between  the  countries  of  South  America  and  the 
I'nited  States. 

llis  talks  throughout  the  country  have  convinc(‘d  a  gr(*at  many  bankers,  busiim.ss 
men,  and  manufacturers  that  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  United  States  in  foreign 
hade — not  only  in  South  American  countries,  but  in  Russia,  Spain,  the  Orient, 
Australia,  and  Africa. 

.\  group  of  financiers  headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Osier,  president  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Pond  tk  Mortgage  (Jo.,  have  organized  into  the  Internations  ('ommercial  Corporation, 
and  have  enlisted  support  from  large  bu.sine.ss  and  banking  interests  throughout 
Europe,  the  Orient,  Australasia,  and  the  South  American  countries. 

The  new  corporation  will  take  over  the  export  busine.ss  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Rond 
A  Mortgage  Co.,  which  has  been  developed  to  a  very  large  volume  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war.  And  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  industrial  connections 
which  have  already  been  made  in  this  country  with  many  leading  manufacturers, 
whose  trade  expan.sion  it  has  undertaken  along  broad  lines. 

Mr.  Pezet,  as  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  corporation,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
development  of  foreign  enterpri.ses.  .Mr.  William  Murray  S(?aton,  of  London,  another 
vice  president,  will  be  in  charge  of  general  merchandi.se.  Other  vice  presidents  will 
be  elected  .shortly,  and  .several  of  their  executive  otlicers  are  proceeding  immediately 
to  foreign  iwrts.  .Mr.  Joseph  Osier,  president  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Rond  &  Mortgage 
(Jo.,  will  be  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  president  of  the  new  corporation. 
Experts  in  special  lines  will  till  other  posts,  and  the  corporation  will  move  into  down¬ 
town  offices  as  soon  as  the  new  premises  are  made  ready. 

The  volume  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  wdth  foreign  countries  increases 
with  each  day,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  organizers  of  the  Internations  Commercial 
(  'orporation  that  they  have  made  such  arrangements  as  will  insure  to  it  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  new  trade  which  the  world  conditions  of  to-day  have  made  possible. 


THE  DARTMOUTH  ALL-ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT  PRIZE. 

This  silver  va.se,  donated  several  years  ago  l)y  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  .\inerican  Union,  is 
awarded  to  the  member  of  the  senior  graduating  class  of  Dartmouth  College  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  students,  l)est  represents  the  highest  ideals  of  all-round  achievement.  The  winner’s  name  is 
engraved  on  the  va.se,  which  remains  as  a  permanent  possession  of  the  college. 
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ALL-ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT  MEDAL. 

Kach  yt'ar  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  offers 
personally  an  all-round  achievement  prize  to  Dartmouth  ('ollejje, 
Hanover,  X.  II.  This  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  senior 
{jraduatinf;  class  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student  body,  exjiressed 
by  ballot,  best  re[)resents  the  highest  ideals  of  all-round  achii'vi'- 
ment  as  he  graduates  from  cidlege  and  goes  out  into  the  world.  In 
making  the  selection  they  take  into  consideration  character,  scholar¬ 
ship,  athletic  skill,  {lersonal  popularity,  and  general  (pialifications 
that  go  to  make  up  a  perfectly'  equipped  all-round  man.  Tlie  selec- 
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ALL-ROUND  ACHIEVEMENT  MEDAL. 

The  man  chosen  as  winner  receives  a  meilal,  which  he  may  retain  as  a  permanent  token  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment  and  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow  students.  The  obverse  of  the  medal  hears  the 
name  “Dartmouth  College,”  and  ontherever.se  is  the  name  of  the  winner,  with  the  words  “For  all¬ 
round  achievement.” 

tion  of  the  winner  arouses  the  interest  of  the  entire  college  and  the 
prize  serves  as  an  incentive  to  develop  the  ambition  of  the  young 
men  attending  the  institution.  The  prize  is  now  so  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  reward  of  real  merit  that  each  man  who  has  won  it  during 
the  last  three  years  has  at  once  been  offered  a  bigh  position  of  respon¬ 
sibility  by  some  representative  person  or  firm  in  professional  or 
business  life.  The  successful  competitor  is  given  a  commemorative 
medal,  and  his  name  is  engraved  upon  a  large  silver  vase,  which 
remains  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  college  and  on  constant 
exhibition.  Inasmuch  as  this  prize  has  now  become  a  matter  of 
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INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR  VIEW  OF  THE  SAO  TAUEO,  BRAZIL,  BRANCH  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Sao  I’aulobriinoh  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  opened  its  doors  for  htisiness  last  AiiKHst. 
In  two  weeks  after  the  openiiiK  the  hank's  deposits  are  said  to  have  ainoimted  to  RIOO.OOO,  white  its 
loans  and  discounts  were  ahont  ?150,(K)0.  'I'he  success  of  the  l>ank  was  thus  assured  from  the  start, 
an<I  its  organization  has  Iteen  a  prominent  factor  in  the  promotion  of  trade  I)etween  Brazil  and  the 
United  .States. 


Photo  by  Cordero.  Courtesy  of  Hr.  Bernardino  Lopez. 


HOY  SCOUTS  OF  HOIJVIA. 


The  boy-seout  movement  has  met  witti  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  young  and  old  throughout  the 
Kepublic.  and  since  the  organization  of  the  tirst  company  of  tiO  scouts  in  La  Paz  has  spread  to  the 
smaller  cities,  lii  the  above  illustrations  various  companies  may  be  .seen  participating  in  a  reunion  of 
bov  scouts  in  La  Paz.  tbe  pictures  showing  that  they  are  weil  uniformed  and  equipped  just  as  are  those 
of  the  I'niteil  States. 
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widespread  interest  and  its  award  has  attracted  attention  in  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  pictures  are  j)id)lished 
herewith  of  the  winner,  the  cup,  and  the  medal.  This  year  the 
man  chosen  to  receive  this  honor  is  Uliester  A.  Pudrith,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 


DEMISE  OF  I..  B.  PORTER,  TRAVELER  AND  .IOC RNALIST. 

The  Director  (Jeneral  takes  this  ojiportunity  to  cxjutss  his  sorrow  at 
the  death  of  that  well-known  traveler,  author,  and  journalist,  Linn 
Boyd  Porter,  of  Brookline,  Mass.  Mr.  Porter  had  an  interestinji 
career.  He  spent  his  early  years  doinfj  various  kinds  of  work  and 
then  he  purchased  the  Cambridwe  (Mass.)  Uhronicle,  which  he  edited 
for  13  years,  making  it  a  financial  success  and  a  power  in  local  affairs, 
lie  was  later  attached  to  the  Boston  Herald.  Under  the  pseudonym 
of  Albert  Ross,  Mr.  Porter  puhlislied  over  a  score  of  novels,  which 
proved  popidar  with  the  reading  public  and  netted  him  substantial 
jirofits  in  the  way  of  royalties.  He  was  also  widely  known  as  a 
“globe  trotter.”  He  visited  nearly  every  State  in  the  Ihiited  States 
and  made  many  journeys  to  all  (piarters  of  tlie  world.  His  sea 
voyages  alone  exceeded  100,000  miles.  The  Director  General  knew 
Mr.  Porter  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  America,  and  was  always 
impressed  with  his  optimism,  his  broad  jioint  of  view,  and  his  thorough 
apjireciation  for  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 


IXTERE.ST  OF  WOMEN  IN  PAN  AMERICANISM. 

Entm  time  to  time  the  Bulletin  has  pointed  out  in  its  columns 
tlie  increasing  activity  that  the  women  of  the  I’nited  States  are 
showing  in  the  development  of  closer  Pan  American  relations  through 
their  clubs,  societies,  reading  coui’se,  and  lecture  programs.  The 
interesting  sessions  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Second  Pan 
American  Scientific  Uonference,  held  in  Washington  last  winter, 
proved  another  important  factor  in  bringing  the  women  of  these 
countries  into  more  personal  and  intimate  contact  with  each  other. 
To  further  encourage  the  efforts  of  the  ladies  to  know  better  their 
sisters  in  the  southern  Republics  a  study  outline  was  prepared  and 
distributed  among  the  delegates  at  the  Biennial  Uonvention  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  recently  held  in  New  York. 
The  outline  was  prepared  by  Alice  Ames  Winter,  cliairman  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  library  extension  department,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
references  to  standard  books  designed  to  assist  in  the  study  of  the 
races,  conditions,  and  problems  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  in 
their  relation  to  the  United  States. 


SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  THE 
TOURIST-EAST  COAST' 


Traveling  for  pleasure  is  a  field  of  activity  that  has  grown 
to  enormous  proportions  during  recent  years,  and  one  that 
ramifies  into  practically  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Dis¬ 
turbed  conditions  of  many  nations  have  seriously  affected 
the  vast  army  of  pleasure  travelers,  whom  we  term  tourists.  They 
have  been  deflected  from  their  accustomed  courses,  and  it  is  well 
that  there  are  other  sections  of  the  earth  that  possess  marvelous 
attractions,  quite  the  equal  in  many  respects  of  those  of  the  Old 
World. 

A  famous  writer  has  said  that  the  four  greatest  marvels  of  the 
universe  are  the  mountain,  the  sea,  the  volcano,  the  desert.  All  of 
these  and  many  more  wonderful  sights  are  now  at  the  bidding  of 
those  who  would  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the  South  American 
continent  and  its  peoples.  The  latter  are  now  welcoming  the  tourist 
from  foreign  shores  and  are  gradually  improving  the  things  that 
minister  to  his  comforts  and  convenience. 

Instead  of  climbing  Switzerland’s  rugged  peaks,  the  enterprising 
tourist  is  now  invited  to  ascend  the  higher  Andes  to  examine  the 
homes  left  by  the  Incas  and,  perchance,  contrast  them  with  the  low, 
rock-hewn  caves  of  Elephanta;  the  traveler  who  has  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  upon  Japan’s  sacred  and  symmetrical  Fujiyama  will  be 
doubly  pleased  to  see  its  counterpart  in  Ecuador’s  smoking  Cotopaxi; 
sailing  up  South  American  rivers  to  forests  where  man  has  never 
trod  may  be  just  as  appealing  as  a  voyage  along  the  Nile  to  view  the 
decaying  works  of  the  hordes  of  past  ages;  in  lieu  of  a  stroll  on  the 
chariot-worn  streets  of  Pompeii,  we  may  meander  amid  the  ruins  of 
Bolivia’s  Tiahuanacu,  a  city  that  flourished  possibly  3,000  years 
ago;,  indeed,  the  whole  continent  of  South  America  calls  for  more 
tourists  to  view  its  wonders — wonders  that  have  not  been  exaggerated 
as  compared  with  similar  ones  of  other  lands.  South  America  is 
vast,  her  natural  wonders,  unlike  those  of  Europe,  are  usually  widely 
separated,  and  the  traveler  must  not  expect  to  flit  birdlike  from  one 
place  to  another  as  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Neither  must 
he  expect  to  find  the  same  degree  of  comfort  and  luxury  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  more  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  earth 
Europe  has  about  333  people  per  square  mile;  the  United  States,  33 
people  for  each  square  mile;  while  some  of  the  South  American 

'  By  William  A.  Reid,  of  Ran  American  Union  staff. 
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ONE  OF  THE  MANY  PICTURESQUE  VIEWS  OF  THE  BRAZILIAN  CAPITAL. 

This  photograph,  recently  taken,  gives  another  view  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the  foreground  may  be  .seen  a  section  of  the  new  docks,  where  the  tourist  is  likely  to  land; 
in  the  distance  is  discerned  the  peak  of  Corcovado,  which  every  tourist  should  ascend  by  means  of  the  cog  railway. 
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countries  have  barely  3  people  spread  over  similar  areas.  The 
tourist  should  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  should  he  alight  some  day 
at  a  small  railway  station  or  river  port  and  find  no  uniformed  attend¬ 
ant  to  assist  him.  Travel  aids  and  comforts  can  not  be  maintained 
in  places  where  the  tourist  is  rarely  seen,  so  what  we  might  term 
‘'tourist  pioneering”  fitly  applies  to  certain  parts  of  South  America 
to-day.  In  cities  and  up-to-date  sections  tourist  facilities  are 
greatly  superior  to  those  I  found,  say,  5  or  10  years  ago.  In  the 
larger  cities  the  reasonable  traveler  will  have  comparatively  few 
causes  for  complaint;  and  in  some  cases  he  will  find  even  better 
services  at  cheaper  rates  than  in  parts  of  the  United  States  or  Europe. 
For  instance,  the  public  carriage  service  in  Buenos  Aires,  a  fact  made 
possible  by  the  inroad  of  the  automobile  over  the  use  of  the  older 
vehicle. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  word  “tourist”  is  one  who  makes  a  tour  or 
performs  a  journey  in  a  circuit.  This  circular  course  is  especisdly  suit¬ 
able  for  the  traveler  who  endeavors  to  see  at  least  the  larger  cities  of 
South  America  on  one  trip.  Passenger  steamers  are  available  for  sail¬ 
ing  southward  on  one  ocean  and  voyaging  northward  on  another, 
while  the  choice  of  a  transcontinental  railway  journey  or  a  picturesque 
voyage  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan  form  a  section  of  the  lengthy 
tour. 

Many  prospective  tourists  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  which 
direction  is  best  to  take  on  starting  from  the  United  States.  There 
are  various  things  that  enter  into  either  itinerary,  and  no  ironclad  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  That  which  suits  one  person  may  he  disliked  by 
another.  But  after  traveling  a  number  of  times  southward  by  the 
Atlantic  and  returning  via  the  Pacific,  and  vice  versa,  the  writer 
believes  the  stranger  may  possibly  get  more  real  pleasure  or  benefit 
by  sailing  first  for  the  eastern  countries  of  the  continent.  The  voyage 
of  two  weeks  or  more  between  New  York  and  the  coast  of  Brazil  seems 
doubly  tedious  when  the  traveler  is  tired,  which  is  the  case  if  he  is 
returning  from  the  circular  tour.  If  he  starts  out  fresh  from  New 
York,  the  ocean  for  some  days  at  least  is  a  novelty,  and  the  time 
quickly  passes.  Furthermore,  the  ship’s  food  is  fresher  on  the  outward 
voyage,  as  the  Atlantic  steamers  usually  take  on  supplies  in  New  York 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  during  the  round  trip  to  Buenos  Aires, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  fruits  and  a  few  other  articles. 

Traveling  through  the  canal  and  on  the  Pacific  is  done  by  stages 
and  frequent  stops  are  made,  which  break  the  tedious  sea  voyage. 
From  New  York  to  Buenos  Aires  there  are  about  four  or  five  regular 
ports  of  call;  from  the  former  to  Valparaiso  there  are  at  least  12  or  15 
ports  visited,  each  furnishing  a  glimpse  of  more  or  less  interest. 

Comparing  the  Atlantic-European  voyage  with  that  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  it  may  be  said  that  the  latter  is  usually  the  smoother.  It  is  best 


A  CLOSE  VIEW  OF  THE  RAILWAY  Ul’  THE  HEIGHTS  OF  CORCOVADO. 


The  jieak  may  1  e  seen  in  the  distance;  it  rises' a1  out  2,S00  feet  at  ove  the  city  of  Riode  Janeiro,  and  from  the  observ¬ 
atory  on  its  summit  one  of  the  world’s  most  wonderful  views  is  obtained.  At-out  halfway  up  the  electric  car 
stops  at  a  restaurant  and  passengers  may  purchase  refreshments. 
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to  avoid  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  July,  August,  and  September,  as  this  is 
the  season  when  hurricanes  frequently  develop. 

Seasons  in  North  and  South  America  are  reversed,  as  is  well  known. 
When  the  United  States  is  clothed  with  the  snows  of  winter,  the 
countries  of  ^\j-gentina  and  Chile  are  experiencing  their  summer  days, 
and  vice  versa.  If  one  is  to  visit  Brazil  only,  it  might  be  well  to  plan 
to  bo  in  the  capital  city  and  vicinity  about  the  season  of  our  summer 
months,  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  usually  pleasant,  although 
the  sun  of  midday  is  hot. 

Wliat  is  the  cost  of  a  South  American  tour?  That,  of  course* 
depends  upon  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  way  one  travels.  Loading 
tourist  companies  which  provide  do  luxe  tours,  including  a  liberal 
amount  of  sight-seeing  by  automobiles,  patronize  the  finest  hotels,  and 
send  a  conductor  with  parties  to  relieve  their  members  of  the  petty 
annoyances  of  travel,  charge  from  $1,200  up  for  a  tour  lasting  three 
months  or  longer.  A  round-trip  ticket  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires,  across  the  Andes  to  Valparaiso,  and  home  via  the  Panama  Canal 
is  quoted  by  steamship  companies  at  about  $575;  such  tickets  include 
stop-over  privileges  at  all  important  cities  and  towns.  The  writer  on 
one  of  his  trips  lasting  many  months  averaged  $11  per  day;  this  was 
not  a  pleasure  tour,  and  its  course  lay  through  interior  regions  where 
living  conditions  are  primitive  and  the  necessary  expenses  more  mod¬ 
erate  than  in  the  city.  One  American  traveler  I  met  had  spent  two 
years  in  touring  South  America.  His  average  daily  expenses  for 
everything  amounted  to  $5.50;  he  patronized  second-class  hotels  in 
larger  cities  and  the  best  hostelries  in  small  towns,  and  often  resorted 
to  second-class  railroad  tickets.  In  other  words,  he  denied  himself 
many  comforts,  a  course  the  tourist  would  be  unwise  to  follow. 

Wliere  two  persons  travel  together,  such  as  husband  and  wife,  they 
may  live  comfortably  and  do  considerable  sight-seeing  on,  say,  $10 
each  per  day;  a  couple  occupying  one  room  at  hotels,  a  double-berth 
compartment  on  trains,  and  eating  together  where  meals  are  served 
a  la  carte,  as  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  large  cities,  the  proportional 
expenses  may  be  considerably  reduced.  When  no  entertaining  is 
done  and  automobile  rides  are  reduced  to  two  or  three  trips  about 
each  city,  and  free  use  made  of  street  cars,  the  expenses  of  a  couple 
may  be  brought  to  a  still  lower  figure.  It  is  unwise,  however,  to  prac¬ 
tice  such  rigid  economy,  and  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  from  $12  to 
$15  per  day  per  person  will  provide  many  pleasures  and  additional 
sights,  and  at  the  end  of  the  journey  the  tourist  will  hardly  regret  the 
increased  cost.  Hotel  rates  for  room  and  meals  in  the  larger  cities 
may  be  figured  at  from  $4  to  $5  daily  per  person  when  travefing  in 
pairs. 

I  have  met  foreign  ladies  in  various  parts  of  South  America  travel¬ 
ing  in  pairs  without  male  escorts;  this  custom  is  uncommon  in  the 


A  SCENE  AT  A  RACE  COURSE  IN  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  people  of  Rrazil,  a.s  of  all  other  Latin  countries,  are  passionately  fond  of  amii.sements.  and  the  race  course  is  very  popular.  If  the  tourist  happens  to  visit  the  Brazilian 
capital  during  the  winter  months,  June,  July,  and  August,  opportunities  for  witnessing  a  horse  or  automobile  race  will  be  frequent. 


AN  ANT  UILL  IN  BRAZIL. 

If  one  travels  By  the  day  train  l)et\veen  Rio  de  .laneiro  and  Sao  Paulo  he  may  .see  hundreds  of  hills  like 
the  one  above  pictured.  They  are  often  taller  than  a  man  and  are  inhahit^l  hy  multitudes  of  ants. 


FALLS  OF  ITAPURA,  TIETE  RIVER,  SAO  PAULO,  BRAZIL. 

One  of  the  numerous  cataracts  obstructing  the  course  of  the  Tiete  River,  which  flows  a  distance  of  500 
miles  from  the  western  slope  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  to  the  .\lto  Parana  River.  The  rapids  of  this  river 
furnishtheelectricligbt  and  power  for  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  a  distance  of  lessthan  half  a  mile  there 
is  a  fall  of  33  feet. 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  BATHING  BEACH  AT  RAMIKEZ,  MONTEVIDEO. 

If  the  tourist  should  leave  the  United  States  in  winter  and  go  direetly  to  the  Uruguayan  capital,  it  is  likely  that  he  would  find  the  populace  enjoying  summer  sea  bathing 

at  Ramirez  and  other  resorts  near  Montevideo. 
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Latin  countries,  l)ut  the  ladies  referred  to  were  pleased  with  their  ex¬ 
periences  and  reported  no  serious  troubles. 

“How  shall  I  take  funds  to  South  America?”  Letters  of  credit 
issued  by  the  leading  American  hanks,  those  issued  by  several  tourist 
companies,  express  letters  of  credit,  and  express  orders  for  small 
amounts  of  from  SIO  to  $50  are  the  most  convenient  forms  in  which  to 
carr}’  monej".  To-day  American  gold  finds  a  ready  exchange  in  South 
America  and  at  good  rates;  a  few  years  ago  English  gold  was  preferable 
because  it  was  better  known  and  everywhere  acceptable.  Five 
branches  of  a  Ignited  States  hank  (National  City,  New  York)  are  now 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago  (soon  to  open) ,  and  they  offer  additional  financial  conveni¬ 
ences  for  the  tourist.  Many  of  the  South  American  banks  and  the 
branches  of  those  of  Europe  also  honor  letters  of  credit  of  foreign 
banking  houses. 

Before  starting  on  a  tour  it  is  wise  to  procure  a  small  amount  of 
currency  of  the  country  to  which  one  is  bound.  At  the  leading 
tourist  offices  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  one  may  buy  money  of 
jUmost  anj’  land  at  reasonable  rates.  If  going  first  to  Brazil  it  will 
be  very  convenient  to  have  on  hand  a  few  milreis,  the  money  of  that 
country,  to  spend  for  incidentals  before  one  has  a  chance  to  visit  the 
Brazilian  banks.  The  same  course  may  be  followed  from  country  to 
country,  trading  the  currency  of  the  land  one  is  leaving  for  that  of 
the  next  Republic  to  be  visited. 

“Wdiat  kind  of  clothing  shall  I  take  with  me  to  South  America?’ 
is  a  question  constantly  asked  by  the  prospective  tourist.  The 
seasoned  traveler,  believing  in  preparedness  for  climatic  changes 
regardless  of  whither  his  course  leads,  sails  forth  well  fortified  for 
varying  temperatures.  The  South  American  tourist  should  do  like¬ 
wise.  Aboard  ship,  whether  the  itinerary  is  laid  via  Panama  or 
down  the  Brazilian  coast,  light  summer  clothing  will  be  required  at 
all  seasons  and  for  many  of  the  days  spent  aboard  ship.  As  the 
vessel  nears  Valparaiso  in  the  Pacific  or  Montevideo  in  the  Atlantic 
the  temperature  gradually  changes  and  light  wraps  or  overcoats  are 
usually  found  quite  comfortable,  especially  when  one  is  on  the 
steamer’s  deck.  Raincoats  require  small  packing  space  and  are  often 
useful. 

On  shore  in  most  tropical  ports  the  weather  is  warm  or  hot,  depend¬ 
ing  of  course  upon  the  time  of  day  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year. 
Broadly  speaking  and  with  reference  to  ports  a  few  hundreds  of  miles 
north  or  south  of  the  Equator,  the  nights  are  fairly  pleasant.  As  one 
ascends  the  Andes  from  Argentina  to  Chile,  for  instance,  or  travels 
inland  to  Bolivia  the  temperature  lowers  as  the  altitude  increases  and 
light  wraps  make  one  more  comfortable,  especially  at  night.  Cool 


CAPURRO,  ONE  OF  THE  SUMMER  RESORTS  NEAR  MONTEVIDEO. 

From  the  pleasant  surroundings  and  eool  breezes  of  Capurro  the  tourist  may  look  over  an  active  harl)or  while  listening  to  the  music  of  the  band  and  at  t  he'same'time  view  the  numer¬ 
ous  diversions  of  the  Uruguayans. 
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nights  and  hot  days  are  typical  of  the  river  climates,  such  as  is 
experienced  on  the  voyage  up  the  Paraguay  to  Asuncion, 

^\J1  things  being  considered,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  the  tourist 
should  carry  both  light  and  heavy  clothing,  the  supply  of  each 
depending  on  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the  sections  to  he  visited. 
One  steamer  trunk,  a  suitcase,  and  possibly  an  English  traveling  bag 
with  padlock  (for  soiled  clothes)  holds  a  suflicient  wardrobe  for  the 
average  tourist.  Dress  suits  are  convenient  to  have  handy,  hut  the 
whole  tour  may  he  as  profitable  and  as  interesting  without  them. 
However,  most  travelers  to  South  America  carry  such  clothing. 

It  is  advisable  to  own  a  passport  when  visiting  any  foreign  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  also  well  to  be  vaccinated  and  inoculated  for  smallpox 
and  typhoid  fever;  both  operations  are  more  easily  accomplished 
before  leaving  home,  and  in  case  of  encountering  disease  one  is  forti¬ 
fied  in  advance.  South  American  customs  oflicials  are  usually  courte¬ 
ous  if  the  traveler  submits  to  a  free  examination  of  his  baggage.  It  is 
well  not  to  have  firearms  unless  one  is  going  to  interior  regions;  they 
often  cause  delay  in  passing  the  customs.  English-speaking  inter- 
jireters  are  attached  to  most  customs  oflices,  the  leatling  hotels  and 
other  public  places,  or  may  be  procured  on  short  notice. 

After  leaving  Bridgetown,  Barbados,  sometimes  a  jjort  of  call,  the 
average  southbound  passenger  ship  does  not  enter  any  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  ports,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Pernambuco,  until  Bahia 
is  reached.  The  latter  is  about  4,000  mUes  from  New  York,  has  a 
population  of  250,000,  is  the  third  city  of  Brazil  in  commercial  im¬ 
portance,  and  like  the  Canadian  city  of  Quebec,  possesses  lower  and 
upper  sections,  which  are  connected  by  several  modem  elevators  and 
by  winding  streets.  The  lower  town  is  the  shipping  district  and  is 
almost  deserted  at  night  for  the  amusement  places,  hotels,  and  cafes 
of  the  upper  city. 

Upon  arrival  at  Bahia  the  ship  anchors  far  out  in  the  bay  and  the 
visitor  has  a  fine  view  of  the  city  before  going  ashore;  for  the  latter 
purpose  small  boats  manned  by  natives  are  used,  and  the  fare  per 
person  is  usually  from  1  to  2  milreis,  depending  upon  whether  the 
time  is  day  or  night  and  condition  of  weather. 

If  the  tourist  has  a  few  hours  on  land  an  automobile  or  an  electric 
car  may  be  taken  for  Kio  Vermelho,  an  attractive  suburb  undergoing 
many  improvements.  The  delicious  fruits  are  a  feature  of  strangers’ 
visit  to  Bahia;  oranges  may  be  purchased  for  the  equivalent  of  1  or  2 
cents  American  money.  Several  hotels,  one  a  new  stmeture,  offer 
opportunities  for  trying  Brazilian  food;  from  hotel  verandas  one  may 
watch  the  afternoon  or  evening  crowds  and  thereby  obtain  a  fair  idea 
of  local  activities. 

If  one  is  visiting  a  Latin  country  for  the  first  time,  Bahia  will  prove 
a  revelation,  as  the  many  bright-colored  residences,  interspersed 


CENTRAL  HALL  OF  THE  NEW  CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  STATION  AT  BUENOS  AIRES. 

From  the  ticket  oflice  the  traveler  steps  into  a  magnificent  central  hall  which  gives  access  to  the  platforms  and  to  the  adjacent  waiting,  dining,  and  refreshment  rooms.  This  fine 

hall  measures  ISO  feet  in  length,  82  feet  in  width,  and  63  feet  in  height. 
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among  beautiful  tropical  foliage,  is  especially  pleasing  to  the  novice. 
The  tourist  should  wander  on  foot  through  the  shops  of  the  lower  city, 
as  such  a  trip  reveals  native  characteristics  and  shows  a  bit  of  the 
business  life  of  the  people;  the  evening  view  over  the  harbor  and  its 
shipping  is  also  interesting. 

About  three  days  are  required  for  the  average  vessel  to  make  the 
run  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  distance  of  745  miles.  The 
Brazilian  shore  is  in  view  most  of  the  time.  Some  ship  masters  aim 
to  round  Point  Cabo  Frio  about  the  break  of  day,  and  shortly  there¬ 
after  the  vessel  enters  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  harbor  scenes  that  nature  presents  in  any  part  of  th(> 
world.  Descriptions  by  the  most  gifted  writers  are  inadequate,  and 
neither  painter  nor  photographer  can  depict  the  marvelous  beauties 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  the  Brazilian  capital.  It  must  be 
seen  and  studied  under  varying  conditions — at  daybreak,  at  dusk, 
from  Corcovado,  from  Tijuca,  and  from  other  points  mentioned  in  the 
guide  books.  Oakenful’s  Brazil,  printed  in  English  and  Portuguese, 
and  other  books  are  to  be  found  in  the  leading  bookstores  of  the  city. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  has  more  than  a  million  population.  Its  streets  and 
avenues  are  interwoven  among  little  mountains  and  hiUs,  and  archi¬ 
tects  have  taken  advantage  of  nature’s  plans  and  constructed  many 
picturesque  villas  on  the  sides  of  overhanging  cliffs.  The  city  lies 
within  a  Federal  district,  about  eight  times  larger  than  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Great  civic  improvements  mark  recent  years,  sapitation 
has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  the  traveler  who 
observes  ordinary  precautions  has  little  to  fear  from  diseases. 

Hotels  are  numerous  and  fairly  reasonable  in  their  charges.  Four 
to  five  dollars  per  day  are  usual  rates.  The  Extrangeiros,  the  Central, 
the  Avenida,  the  International,  are  among  the  best.  The  latter  is 
situated  on  the  mountain  side  half  an  hour  by  electric  car  from  the 
heart  of  the  city.  A  very  fine  hotel  building  was  recently  completed 
and  may  be  opened  at  an  early  date. 

If  the  tourist  has  only  a  few  days  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  should,  of 
course,  see  the  most  important  sights  first.  By  climbing  Corcovado 
by  the  electric  cog  road  a  wonderful  view  of  the  many  sections  of 
the  city  is  obtained;  also  an  excellent  view  is  to  be  seen  from  the 
top  of  Sugar  Loaf  Peak,  reached  by  hanging  trolley.  The  Tijuca 
motor-car  trip,  made  in  a  few  hours,  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  scenery.  The  Botanical  Garden,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Monroe  Palace,  the  celebrated  shopping  street  called  Ouvidor  (new 
name  Moreira  Cesar)  are  easily  reached  by  the  electric  cars  from  the 
principal  hotels.  The  seaside  resort  of  Copacabana,  especially  if  the 
time  be  summer  (November-February),  will  reveal  a  phase  of  the 
Brazilian  at  play.  If  time  permits,  a  rail  trip  to  Petropolis,  made  in 
half  a  day,  will  be  found  interesting.  This  little  city  is  high  up  in  the 
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Organ  Mountains  and  is  the  summer  residence  of  many  well-to-do 
Brazilians  and  foreigners.  Formerly  the  foreign  diplomats  lived 
there,  but  improvements  in  the  capital  city  have  caused  many  to 
reside  permanently  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

After  the  tourist  has  viewed  the  sights  of  the  Brazilian  capital,  if 
southward  bound,  a  train  trip  to  Sao  Paulo,  300  miles  southwestward, 
will  land  one  at  the  Chicago  of  Brazil.  There  is  usually  a  day  train 
and  a  night  train,  the  latter  carrying  sleepers;  the  former  is  best  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  catching  views  of  slightly  interior  sec¬ 
tions  of  Brazil  and  some  of  the  business  enterprises  along  the  route. 

Sao  Paulo  is  a  very  active  business  city,  with  nearly  500,000  popu¬ 
lation;  it  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  the  latter  com¬ 
prising  millions  of  acres  of  the  Brazilian  coffee  region.  There  are 
splendid  public  buildings,  new  and  modern  hotels,  and  good  auto¬ 
mobile  and  carriage  services  are  offered  the  visitor  at  reasonable 
rates.  About  3,500  miles  of  railways  radiate  from  this  city  into 
interior  regions,  and  if  the  tourist  has  time  an  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  to  some  of  the  great  coffee  plantations.  Mackenzie 
College,  an  American  institution  which  has  done  such  splendid  work 
in  educational  fields,  is  located  in  Sao  Paulo,  and  is  w'oll  worth  seeing. 
A  visit  to  the  new  Municipal  Theater  and  a  drive  through  the  rap¬ 
idly  modernizing  residential  section  of  the  city  is  recommended; 
Paulista  Museum  contains  many  interesting  Brazilian  products. 

From  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos  a  railway,  50  miles  long,  affording  mag¬ 
nificent  tropical  views,  transports  the  traveler  to  the  world’s  greatest 
coffee  port.  Ships  now  go  alongside  the  docks  recently  completed. 
Many  passenger  vessels  north  or  south  bound  call  at  Santos,  so  the 
tourist  may  travel  by  rail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  via  Sao  Paulo  and  meet 
his  ship  at  Santos.  Visits  should  be  made  to  the  great  coffee  ware¬ 
houses,  and  a  trolley  trip  to  Guaruja  will  take  the  visitor  past  some 
of  the  important  enterprises  of  the  city.  Santos  has  a  population 
of  about  50,000. 

There  is  railway  connection  between  the  capitals  of  Brazil  and 
Uruguay;  but  it  is  not  advisable,  on  account  of  irregular  trains  and 
primitive  conditions,  for  the  tourist  to  attempt  to  make  this  journey 
by  land,  as  at  present  it  requires  about  a  week,  or  double  the  steamer’s 
schedule  time. 

The  capital  of  Uruguay  lies  on  the  direct  route  of  the  tourist  to 
South  American  countries,  and  practically  all  of  the  steamship  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  that  part  of  the  w’^orld  have  their  vessels  call  at 
Montevideo.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  cleanest  cities  found  on  the 
Continent;  it  has  a  population  of  400,000,  is  distant  from  New  York 
about  5,760  miles,  and  its  harbor  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 
South  America,  the  bay  being  6  miles  wide.  The  hotels  of  Monte¬ 
video  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  quite  modern,  with  steam  heat, 


SCENE  ON  AN  ARGENTINE  RANCH, 


We  are  inclined  to  think  of  Arpentina  as  a  vast  stretch  of  plain  without  artistic  aspects.  The  view  here 
portrayed  is  a  scene  on  San  Juan  Leonardo  Pereyra  estancia.  From  Buenos  Aires  the  tourist  may  visit 
with  little  loss  of  time  one  or  more  ranches  quickly  reached  hy  train. 
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which  is  frequently  demanded  when  the  cold  winds  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  prevail  even  in  the  summer  months  of  November,  December, 
and  January.  Visits  may  be  made  by  automobile,  carriage,  or  electric 
trolley  to  suburban  resorts  of  Pocitos,  Ramirez,  and  to  the  many  beau¬ 
tiful  parks  in  the  city  proper.  The  magnificent  Solis  theater  is  one  of 
the  attractions  for  the  stranger  to  visit;  at  the  Cathedral,  especially 
on  Sunday  mornings,  a  line  of  splendidly  dressed  people  arriving  and 
departing  by  motor  cars  and  afoot  give  one  a  glimpse  of  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  classes.  Many  visitors  enjoy  a  drive  to  the  Cerro,  the  great 
hill  that  dominates  the  city  and  from  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained. 
Paseo  de  Molino  and  Plaza  Matrix  should  be  visited. 

Uruguay  is  the  smallest  of  the  South  American  Republics,  being 
about  the  size  of  the  New  England  States;  it  is  a  very  prosperous 
agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  and  claims  the  “largest  kitchen  in  the 
world”  at  Frey  Bentos,  where  approximate!}’  2,000  cattle  are  turned 
into  beef  extract  daily.  The  latter  city  is  off  the  average  tourist’s 
itinerary,  but  if  time  permits  it  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours  by 
rail  from  Montevideo. 

About  a  hundred  miles  up  the  River  Plata,  or  5,860  miles  from  New 
York,  lies  the  largest  city  of  the  continent — Buenos  Aires.  To-day 
the  latter  has  a  population  of  1 ,700,000,  and  its  peoples  form  a  cosmo¬ 
politan  mass,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Argentine  immi¬ 
gration  in  normal  times  averages  nearly  1,000  persons  a  day,  most  of 
whom  drift  to  the  country  to  find  work  on  the  hacienda  or  farm. 
Fine  hotels  are  to  be  enjoyed;  and  to  many  tourists  the  gay  life 
along  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  will  make  strong  appeals.  Hotels  and 
caffe  on  this  great  avenue  are  numerous  and  there  is  always  a  constant 
flow  of  people.  At  one  end  of  this  avenue  stands  the  capitol  of  the 
nation;  at  the  other  end,  in  the  Government  Palace,  are  situated  the 
various  offices  of  government. 

So  many  important  things  press  upon  the  tourist’s  attention  in 
Buenos  Aires  that  one  will  find  it  best  to  map  out  a  course  based  on 
his  inclination  and  desires,  unless  there  are  weeks  of  time  available 
for  getting  acquainted  with  the  great  city  and  its  activities.  The 
guide  book,  Baedeker  of  the  Argentine,  may  be  found  at  leading 
bookstores.  This  admirable  work  is  by  Albert  B.  Martinez,  a  native 
Argentine,  and  its  500  pages  contain  a  fund  of  information  suitable 
for  all  classes  of  tourists,  not  only  for  those  visiting  the  capital  but 
for  those  interested  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  There  is  an 
English  edition;  and  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  for  the 
tourist  is  “How  to  employ  one’s  time.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important  places  visited  by  the 
average  tourist:  Government  Palace,  Capitol  Building,  Recoleta 
Cemetery,  Jockey  Club  Building  and  also  the  race  course.  Colon 
Theater,  the  wool  market  at  Riachuelo,  Fine  Arts  Museum,  water 
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MAR  DEL  PLATA,  ARGENTINA. 

During  the  height  of  the  summer  season  (our  winter)  Mar  del  Plata  is  Argentina's  mast  popular  bathing  resort.  Si>eoial  day  and  night  trains  are  operated  in  addition  to  the  regular 

service  from  liuenos  Aires.  The  distance  from  the  capital  is  about  250  miles. 
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works,  Palorino,  Tigro,  etc.  The  writer  suggests  taking  tea  at 
Ilarrod’s  at  about  5  p.  m.,  when  many  of  the  members  of  society  are 
usualfy  present;  a  walk  on  Calle  Florida  between  4  and  6  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  to  see  the  shopping  crowds  and  the  business  men,  and 
a  ride  on  the  new  underground  railroad  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to 
('abillito.  Carriages  and  automobiles  are  plentiful  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  former  are  to  be  hired  at  very  reasonable  rates.  For  a  peso 
(44  cents)  one  may  drive  for  a  number  of  blocks;  automobiles  are 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rates  jirevailing  in  the  United  States,  but 
every  driver  or  chauffeur  lias  a  rate  card  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities  and  the  stranger  is  thus  protected  against  exorbitant 
charges. 

La  Plata,  Argentina’s  model  city  (population  100,000),  lies  within 
.35  miles  of  Buenos  Aires  and  there  are  many  trains  daily  between  the 
two  cities;  the  former  also  has  a  number  of  fine  Government  build¬ 
ings,  an  interesting  museum,  court  buildings,  university  and  observa- 
toiw,  aiul  various  other  attractions.  The  round  trip  may  be  made 
in  half  a  day. 

Rosario,  the  second  city  of  Argentina,  with  a  population  of  250,000, 
lies  200  miles  up  the  Plata  River;  it  may  be  reached  by  river  steamer 
or  by  railway  train,  and  if  the  tourist  goes  by  rail  and  returns  by 
steamer  the  time  is  well  spent.  The  railway  trains  pass  through  a 
fine  wheat  section,  while  the  river  trip  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  the  vast 
trallic  that  ])asses  up  and  down  the  Plata. 

(To  be  continued.) 


UNUSUAL  INDUSTRIES  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA^  '/ 


WHAT  tourist  traveling  for  the  fii’st  time  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  does  not  enjoy  the  experience  of  gathering  little 
trinkets,  tokens,  and  knick  knacks  as  souvenirs  of  the 
places  visited  ?  iVnd  does  not  that  traveler  seek  especially 
those  things  which  are  peculiar  to  the  country  visited  ?  The  stranger 
the  article  and  the  more  foreign  it  is  in  comparison  to  home  things, 
the  more  anxious  he  seems  to  annex  it  to  the  collection.  From  each 
])articular  country  the  tourist  plans  to  secure  some  little  remembrance, 
be  it  plaything,  ornament,  or  useful  article,  the  sole  idea  being  to 
take  away  something  that  will  serve  to  bring  to  mind  memories  of 
the  country  and  to  recall  by  suggestion  his  association  with  particular 
places,  peoples,  and  events. 

Wilde  gathering  these  souvenirs,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  curios 
and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  practical  things,  there  comes  to  his 
mind  a  picture  of  the  night,  shortly  after  his  return,  when  he  will 
open  his  trunk,  and  in  the  presence  of  family  and  intimate  friends 
he  will  draw  forth,  from  the  various  compartments,  piece  by  piece, 
the  entire  collection.  He  can  almost  hear  himself  recounting  the 
interesting  bits  of  story  in  connection  with  each  article,  how  he  came 
to  secure  this,  where  he  got  that,  and  how  those  things  are  used 
“dovni  there.”  How  he  will  enjoy  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and 
admiration  from  the  onlookers!  Of  the  smaller  trinkets  he  secures 
several  of  a  kind,  for  will  not  his  friends  expect  some  little  gift  after 
his  long  absence  ?  This  is  one  of  the  delights  of  foreign  travel  and 
few  countries,  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  afford  better 
opportunity  for  gathering  objects  of  interest,  trinkets,  and  toys  of 
disthictive  native  character,  than  do  the  countries  of  Central  America. 

In  nearly  all  of  these  lands  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  variety  of 
products  representing  home  industry.  These  things  are,  of  course, 
produced  on  a  small  scale,  in  limited  quantities,  and  are  intended 
merely  for  home  use  and  even  then  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  true  wealth  of  Central 
America  lies  in  the  soil  and  its  agricultural  and  mineral  products. 
Manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  and  industrial  development  are  not 
yet  of  sufficieit  importance  to  constitute  vital  elements  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  consideration  of  that  region.  But  in  a  sense  these  native  and 
home-made  articles  represent  industry  and  express  the  ingenious 


*  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 


IN  FRONT  OF  THE  MARKET  IN  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

In  the  central  markets  native  products  of  usual  and  unusual  character  may  be  found  in  amazing  variety.  Within  the  market  building  the  goods  are  attractivelv  displayed  in 
booths  but  outside  these  homemaiie  products  are  spread  out  on  the  street  in  simple  fashion. 


Courtesy  of  The  Museum  Journal. 

THE  WATER  JAR  IN  GUATEMALA. 

An  article  of  pottery  in  general  use  throughout  the  country  and  a  highly  developed  native  industry.  These  jugs  are 
made  in  plain  and  fancy  designs.  One  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  in  Guatemala,  especially  in  the  interior  towns, 
is  that  represented  in  theillustration.  Little  children,  clad  in  costumes  similar  to  those  worn  by  their  elders,  atrcom- 
pany  them  to  the  streams  for  water,  each  carrying  a  little  jar. 


IN  THE  MARKET  AT  SAN  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

The  market  places  furnish  a  touch  of  local  color  not  seen  elsewhere.  The  maker  of  a  toy  or  trinket,  the  weaver  of  a  .scarf  or  blanket,  and  the  designer  of  a  basket 
or  hammock,  brings  his  product  to  the  market  either  to  .sell  it  or  barter  it  for  some  other  commodity. 
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ami  industrious  nature  of  the  people.  They  reflect,  moreover, 
surprising  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  The  sale  of 
their  handiwork  is  not  unlike  their  manufacture.  Each  producer  is 
his  or  her  own  salesman.  Occasionally  where  a  particidar  object 
has  become  general  in  its  use  either  as  an  ornamental  piece  or  as  a 
serviceable  article,  its  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  communal  fash¬ 
ion  by  a  group  who  combine  their  simple  facilities  and  share  the  residts 
of  their  labors.  liut  as  a  general  rule  the  individual  who  makes  the 
article  is  the  one  who  comes  to  the  market  or  takes  his  place  in  tlie 
public  square,  there  to  offer  for  sale  his  wares  or  to  barter  them  with 
his  fellow  tradesmen  for  other  things. 

Because  of  the  demand  for  many  of  these  articles  by  the  tourist 
and  traveler  a  number  of  shops  arrange  with  the  individual  “manu- 
facturem”  to  ])urchase  from  them  their  continual  output  and  then 
realize  a  handsome  profit  in  the  resale.  The  prices  they  pay  to  the 
native  worker  are  surprisingly  low.  However,  the  latter  is  satisfied, 
as  it  affords  him  a  steady  market  for  his  work,  and  if  perchance  he 
makes  a  few  additional  sales  in  the  plaza  or  market  place  he  aug¬ 
ments  his  profits  by  that  much.  The  fact  is  it  keeps  the  people 
profitably  engaged,  and  were  a  foreign  market  established  for  the 
many  pretty  things  which  are  produced  it  would  mean  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  those  home  industries  on  a  large  scale  as  well  as  prove  a 
profitable  undertaking  to  the  enterprising  dealers. 

To  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  variety,  kind,  and  character  of  such 
products  as  have  been  referred  to  a  number  of  times,  one  should 
betake  himself  to  the  central  market.  In  the  capitals  these  market 
places  are  remarkable  institutions.  In  the  other  cities  and  towns 
the  size  of  the  market  is  in  accordance  with  the  size  and  importance 
of  the  place.  But  be  the  market  large  or  small,  it  is  there  that  one 
finds  the  native  industries  arrayed  in  all  their  glory.  From  around 
the  surrounding  country  the  people  bring  their  wares,  each  person 
displaying  some  peculiar  knack  in  the  make-up  of  his  article,  each 
vicinity  offering  somethhig  different  from  the  next,  and  each  country 
producing  or  excelling  m  some  particular  thing.  Pottery  and 
crockery,  silk  and  cotton,  straw  and  rope,  leather  and  skins,  silver 
and  stones,  these  are  the  substances  from  which  the  assortment  of 
native  industries  are  made — a  hundred  and  one  little  things  of 
usefulness  and  ornament  to  meet  the  wants  of  some  people  and  to 
charm  and  fascinate  others. 

In  passing  through  Guatemala  who  has  not  stopped,  admired,  and 
then  acc[uired  several  of  the  famous  guacales,  the  bowllike  recep¬ 
tacles  carved  from  the  gourd,  calabash,  and  coconut  shell?  The 
calabash  variety  is  the  most  common  and  attractive.  They  are 
hand  carved,  colored  in  black,  and  the  designs  are  sometimes  tinted 
with  vegetable  colors.  But  the  standard  guacale  is  the  black  and 


THE  NATIVE  BASKETS. 


They  are  woven  from  colored  St  rands  and  may  be  seen  on  many  a  talde  anddres.ser  servinp  a  iisefid  nirpo.'e.  Like  the  “snacal”  the  baskets  are  made  frcm  the  tiniest  toy  size 
to  that  of  more  practiral  proportions.  I'retty  and  inexpensive,  they,  too,  prove  very  salable  articles. 


A  “Gl’ACAL,”  A  RECEPTACLE  MADE  OF  CALABASH. 

These  “piiacales”  are  made  up  in  a  \ariety  of  sizes  and  shaiies  and  are  very  artistically  carved.  They 
may  l>e  used  for  recei  inp  t  rays,  fruit  bowls,  and  e\  en  as  ornaments.  They  are  inexj)ensi\  e  and  would 
prove  to  l)e  good  sellers.  The  baby  rattle  is  also  a  product  of  the  calabash. 


SOME  HANDMADE  TOYS. 

AmonK  the  little  playthings  made  by  hand  and  reveaiinK  the  deft  fingers  and  infinite  patience  of  the  worker  are  the  wax  birds  and  the  carved  peach  stones.  The  birds 
are  made  of  wax  and  covered  with  bits  of  real  feathers.  They  represent  the  more  common  varieties  of  bird  life  of  the  country.  From  an  ordinary  jieach  stone  some 
of  these  clever  workers  carve  animals,  heads,  and  other  ctirioiis  and  grote.sqiie  figures. 
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white  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  They  come  in  every  size  and 
vary  in  depth  from  the  shallow  to  the  deeji  howl.  They  arq  used  as 
ordinary  trays,  fruit  bowls,  receiving  jars — in  fact,  for  nearly  all  the 
purposes  that  glass  and  china  vessels  of  similar  shape  and  design  are 
used.  The  carvings  are  done  by  hand  and  display  artistic  tempera¬ 
ments.  The  designs  run  from  the  conventional  birds  and  animals 
through  the  long  line  of  geometric  figures  and  combinations.  Fre- 
{[uently  figures  of  people  enter  into  the  carvings,  as  does  also  the 
national  coat  of  arms  of  the  country.  In  every  home  several  of 
these  guacales  may  be  seen  either  as  ornaments  or  as  useful  trays. 
.\s  decorations  they  are  hung  up  or  adorn  the  panels  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  steins,  china  and  copper  plates.  These  guacales  can  be 
])urchased  from  the  market  vender  or  in  the  stores  at  prices  ranging 
from  5  cents  to  25  cents  for  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  ones. 

Pottery  and  ceramic  work  are  industries  of  prehistoric  times  in 
these  countries.  Modern  explorations  are  constantly  bringing  to 
light  bowls,  vases,  jars,  dishes,  and  other  vessels  fashioned  often  in 
crude  form  but  so  well  baked  and  so  skillfully  tinted  with  colors  that 
centuries  of  exposure  to  the  elements  or  concealment  beneath  the 
earth  have  failed  to  destroy  them  or  to  wash  away  the  colorings. 
And  the  pottery  of  to-day  indicates  that  the  descendants  of  those  early 
artisans  have  by  no  means  forgotten  the  art.  Remarkably  good 
])ottery  is  produced  by  them.  ^lany  of  the  pieces  show  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  real  artistic  feeling.  The  utensil  most  commonly 
used  is  the  water  jar,  and  this  is  made  in  a  number  of  different  shajies 
and  sizes,  some  plain  and  some  higlUy  embellished.  Seated  in  the 
plaza  or  market  place  the  pottery  salesman  or  saleswoman  has  a 
vast  selection  of  these  goods  on  display.  Imitating  the  larger  pieces 
the  artisans  of  clay  and  kiln  make  little  miniatures  for  the  children, 
and  these  range  from  the  tiniest  to  the  regular  toy  size.  They  make 
not  only  dishes  and  jars  but  ducks,  hens,  and  other  animals,  and 
freciuently  an  air  hole  is  provided  in  the  birds  so  that  the  piece  may 
be  blown  as  a  whistle. 

Basket  making  from  straw  is  another  native  industry  displaying 
good  workmanship.  The  baskets  are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  adaptable  for  use  as  workbaskets,  candy 
baskets,  receptacles  for  fruit,  suitable  for  marketing  purposes,  and 
even  run  to  the  laundry  size.  The  smaller  ones  for  ornamental  and 
table  use  are  woven  from  highly  colored  straws,  and  the  clever 
arrangement  of  the  strands  presents  a  rather  brilliant  article  with 
bright  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow  shades  predominating. 

Rope  made  from  locally  grown  fibers  affords  material  for  another 
home  industry.  Hammocks  form  the  chief  item  of  this  craft,  and 
especially  in  Nicaragua,  where  the  soft,  silk-like  rope  is  so  freely 


THE  FRONT  OF  THE  “JUIPIL”  OR  WAIST. 


The  embroidering  on  these  waLsts  show  strange  designs  and  rich  blendings  of  color.  While  bright  colors  predominate,  many  pretty  patterns 
are  fashioned  in  softer  shades,  ('ertain  of  the  natives  wear  the  “juipil,”  but  others,  and  especially  foreigners,  transform  the  waist  into 
pillowca.ses  or  other  articles  for  decorative  uses. 


NOVELTIES  OF  NATIVE  MAKE. 

Top:  A  handmade  bracelet  of  the  small  denomination  silver  coins.  Center;  A  belt  made  of  embossed  and 
pressed  leather.  Bottom:  A  fob  woven  from  horsehair. 


A  COLLAR  AND  BELT  OF  NATIVE  MAKE. 


The  center  article  is  a  neck  piece  with  embroidered  flowers,  an  added  feature  of  milady’s  wardrobe.  The  “faja”  or  belt  shown  on  either  end  is  heavily  embroidered  similar  to 
tapestry  work.  The.se  collars  may  be  seen  in  many  places  converted  into  coverings  for  lamp  shades,  while  the  belts  are  adaptable  to  a  numljer  of  ornamental  purposes. 
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used,  tills  product  is  of  oonsidorablo  importance  commercially. 
Marketinji  bags,  saddlebags,  whips,  reins,  and  different  articles  of 
saddlery  are  made  from  rope,  and  the  fondness  for  colors  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  dyed  fibers  that  are  used. 

While  on  the  products  of  fiber  and  weaving  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  chains,  necklaces,  watch  fobs,  fan  holders,  etc.,  that  are 
made  from  horsehair,  particularly  in  Honduras.  The  chains  alter¬ 
nate  in  their  links  between  white,  black,  and  gray.  Round  links, 
s(piare  links,  retiuiring  infinite  patience  and  subtle  fingers  to  bend 
and  weave,  enter  into  the  making  of  these  articles.  The  cleverly 
wrought  neck  chains  for  the  ladies  are  made  of  bleached  white  hair, 
while  watch  fobs  are  woven  from  black  and  white  to  present  a 
contrastive  effect.  Horsehair  is  frequently  used  for  embellishing 
articles  of  saddlery.  Cruppers  of  a  most  ornate  character  are  made 
by  the  skillful  worker  and  the  exquisitely  wrought  designs,  stars 
and  geometric  figures,  tassels  and  fringes,  made  from  alternate 
strands  of  white  and  black  hair,  excite  the  highest  admiration. 
Frequently  these  cruppers  are  too  beautiful  for  the  use  intended  and 
a  purchaser  will  utilize  it  as  a  library  or  hall  decoration  or  as  a  rack 
for  hanging  things  on. 

Leather  and  tiger  and  puma  skins  are  made  use  of  in  novel  fashion. 
In  Central  America,  where  much  of  the  interior  traveling  is  done  on 
horse  or  mule  back,  everyone  has  his  own  riding  equipment.  The 
fondness  for  fancy  work  is  apparent  even  in  these  goods  as  indicated 
by  the  use  of  embossed  leather.  Puttees,  saddlebags,  belts,  holsters, 
and  even  reins  are  made  of  presseil  leather.  Shoes  and  house  slip¬ 
pers  are  made  of  this  leather  with  the  uppers  cut  from  the  furs; 
the  spotted-tiger  pelt  is  also  used  for  decorating  riding  equipment. 

As  for  distinctive  and  interesting  costumes  and  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  Guatemala  affords  a  variety  that  is  strangely  fascinating. 
For  the  lover  of  native  work,  made  by  people  who  are  following 
designs  hundreds  of  years  old  and  using  the  best  of  materials,  this  is 
a  rich  field.  The  seeker  of  novelties  finds  a  bewildering  display  of 
things,  bright  and  brilliant  in  their  colorings,  and  depicting  in  their 
designs  birds,  animals,  arrow  patterns,  geometric  figures,  and  many 
comliinations  thereof.  But  the  curious  feature  of  these  various 
pieces  of  apparel  is  that  each  one  lends  itself  to  some  decorative  or 
ornamental  purpose  entirely  different  from  the  original  use  to  which 
it  is  put  by  the  people  who  make  them. 

Tlie  juipil,  for  instance,  is  the  waist  worn  by  the  native  women. 
It  is  made  of  a  eotton  fabric  woven  on  crude  hand  looms;  on  the 
front  and  back  of  the  waist  there  is  embroideretl  a  variety  of  designs 
in  the  strangest  and  richest  blending  of  colors.  "VMiile  one  can  not 
always  consider  the  color  schemes  harmonious,  yet  the  design  and 


A;GUATEMALAN’D0LL. 


There  is  somethin);  decijeiliy  ingenious  in  the  make-up  of  these  cloth  dolls,  although  in  comparison  to 
the  hiirhly  jmlished  dolls  of  wax  and  china  they  appear  simple  and  prol  at)ly  crude.  Every  detail  of 
dress  and  habit  is  carefully  portrayed  in  this  local  pro<luct. 


A  (iUATKMAI-AN  l>()l,L. 

A  oollection  of  these  dolls  would  furnish  excellent  nmteriul  for  a  study  of  the  dilferences  in  costumes  and 
habits  of  the  people  from  the  various  localities.  The  doll  in  the  illustration  is  carrying  a  basket  on  her 
head:  the  design  and  color  of  her  dress  tell  the  I’rovince  she  is  from.  The  doll  in  the  preceding  illustra¬ 
tion  carries  a  tmndle  rather  than  a  basket;  her  dress  material  is  also  different.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  the  women  from  this  latter  I’rovince  consider  it  beneath  their  station  to  carry  a  basket  on  the 
head. 
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character  of  arraugenient  are  such  as  to  make  the  garment  exceed¬ 
ingly  attractive  and  the  colors  never  seem  to  clash,  however  loud  and 
brilliant  they  appear.  An  interesting  fact  concerning  the  juipil  is 
that  the  women  in  different  sections  of  the  country  lean  toward 
certain  color  schemes  and  designs,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  tell  what 
part  of  the  country  one  comes  from  by  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
tendencies.  Wliile  the  juipil  may  not  be  used  as  a  waist  here, 
nevertheless  the  peculiar  cut  of  the  garment  lends  itself  admirably 
to  pillow  covers,  and  some  of  the  handsomest  embroidered  pillows 
with  gayest  and  richest  colorings  to  be  found  in  Guatemala  are  the 
transformed  juipil. 

The  rebozo,  or  shoulder  shawls,  make  fine  mantel  and  couch  covers; 
the  faja,  or  belt,  and  other  articles  can  be  utilized  as  draperies, 
curtains,  and  such  things.  Little  doilies,  tablecloths,  and  napkins, 
woven  from  this  coarse  cotton  texture  with  daintily  embroidered 
edges,  are  used  by  even  the  better  classes  for  tea  service. 

Salvador,  too,  produces  a  certain  amount  of  silks  of  good  cpiality, 
and  for  home  consumption.  The  finished  product  is  generally  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  rebozo,  or  shawl,  and  comes  in  solid  colors 
of  white,  yellow,  pink,  red,  and  blue.  There  is  not,  however,  the 
variety  of  design  or  embroidery  that  characterize  the  shawl  of 
Guatemala,  the  only  deviation  from  the  solid  colors  being  a  quality 
known  as  changeable  silk  of  red,  blue,  and  gray  combinations. 

In  the  higher  regions  of  Guatemala,  especially  in  Quezaltenango, 
which  rises  some  1 1 ,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  days  are  cool 
and  the  nights  cold,  the  people  need  heavier  clothing.  This  neces¬ 
sity  has  brought  about  another  native  industry,  namely,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wool.  The  natives  weave  this  on  narrow  looms  and  then 
carefully  sew  together  the  two  pieces.  The  finished  cloth  is  fine 
and  soft  in  texture  and  the  design  is  usually  beautiful.  The  size  of 
the  looms  produces  a  piece  of  wool  large  enough  for  use  as  a  blanket 
or  steamer  rug,  while  many  visitors  carry  off  several  pieces  to  use  in 
the  making  of  a  sport  coat.  A  good  pair  of  blankets  can  be  bought 
for  So  in  the  market  places  from  the  native  weavers. 

As  for  articles  of  jewelry,  handmade  silver  ornaments  find  especial 
favor.  The  work  is  exceptionally  good,  and  the  trinkets  include 
bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  pins,  and  such  novelties.  The  silver  is 
obtained  by  melting  the  heavier  coins,  while  smaller  silver  coins 
enter  into  the  design  of  the  articles.  Souvenir  spoons,  plates,  salt 
and  pepper  shakers,  diminutive  tables,  chairs,  and  similar  trinkets  are. 
made  of  a  combination  of  silver  coins  and  prove  to  be  very  attractive 
pieces. 

In  the  matter  of  toys,  the  articles  produced  are  extremely  ingenious, 
and  though  they  are  somewhat  crude  in  their  finished  appearance 


A  GUATEMALAN  DOLL. 


A  “cargador,”  or  porter,  with  his  load.  The  faithfulness  in  the  make-up  of  these  dolls  is  shown  in  the 
little  cups,  water  jars,  hits  of  straw,  and  numerous  other  objects  which  constitute  the  load  of  the  real 
carrier. 


A  GUATEMALAN  DOLL 


A  “carcAdor,”  or  porter  ,\al  rest.  Remo\  inc  the  hat  and  ptaeineit  on  the  park  seems  hut  a  trivial  thine; 
vet  it  is  an  almost  invarial)le  characteristic  of  the  “carpador,”and  the  maker  of  the  doll  has  not  over¬ 
looked  it. 


rXl'SUAL  INDl’HTRIKS  OK  CKNTRAL  AMKRTCA. 
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they  nono  the  loss  rovoal  a  roniarkal)lo  rosoiiroofulnoss  on  tho  part  of  • 

tlioir  inakors.  Thoro  aro,  for  instanco,  tho  ininiaturo  piooos  of  i 

fiirnituro.  Thoso  aro  inado  in  the  oarpentry  shops  of  the  training  1 

schools  and  vary  in  appearance  from  a  roughly  crude  article  to  a  j 

piece  of  highly  skilled  workmanship. 

The  wax  birds  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  clever  workman¬ 
ship  and  are  really  a  work  of  skill.  With  wax  as  a  basis  and  a  piece 
of  wire  for  a  form  the  deft  fingers  of  the  worker  produce  a  wonderful 
series  of  little  birds  representing  the  types  common  to  the  country. 

Real  feathers  and  in  their  natural  color  artfully  cover  them,  and  as 
the  10  or  12  birds,  the  male  and  female  of  a  species,  stand  attached 
to  the  card,  they  are  almost  lifelike  in  the  faithfulness  of  their  make¬ 
up.  The  chicken,  zopilote,  crane,  duck,  heron,  guinea  hen,  and  tur¬ 
key  are  those  most  fretiuently  made.  i 

And  then  comes  the  king,  or  shall  we  say,  queen  of  the  toy  kingdom,  | 

the  doll.  Not  the  finished  wax  doD  nor  the  solid  china  doll,  nor  even 
the  celluloid  or  rubber  doll,  but  just  the  ordinary  stuffed  cloth  doll. 

And  yet  it  is  hardly  fair  to  refer  to  them  as  ordinary  for  in  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  different  types  an  amazing  accuracy  of  detail  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  minutest  characteristic  are  displayed.  The  dolls  are  made  < 

of  cloth  and  the  features  are  embroidered,  but  what  is  most  interest-  | 

ing  is  the  position  in  which  the  doll  stands  and  the  costume  in  which  I 

it  is  clad.  The  juipil,  the  faja,  the  rebozo,  all  are  consistently  em-  t 

broidered  in  the  color  and  design  of  the  particular  type.  Nor  are  the  i 

ornamental  features  overlooked.  One  doll  is  wearing  glass  beads,  ^ 

another  a  chain  made  of  coins;  the  peculiar  style  of  earring  affected  , 

is  observed;  one  type  is  carrying  a  basket  with  produce  and  from  the 
top  of  the  basket  peep  out  the  feathers  of  a  chicken,  the  fruit  she  has 
to  sell  or  even  the  few  articles  of  pottery  she  is  carrying;  another  type 
which  deems  it  beneath  its  station  to  carry  a  basket  on  the  head  car¬ 
ries  its  burden  in  the  shape  of  a  bundle  on  her  back;  and  so  on  ’ 

through  the  different  sections  of  the  country  and  the  different  classes  | 

of  people,  these  dolls  with  a  faithfulness  that  is  truly  educational  . 

reveal  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  land.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
male  dolls.  The  men,  too,  affect  different  colors  and  costumes  and 
the  dolls  do  not  fail  to  show  the.se  differences.  The  most  usual  type 
seen  is  the  cargador  or  carrier.  In  the  illustration  may  be  seen  two 
most  characteristic  poses,  the  one  man  carrying  his  load  and  the  other 
one  resting  it.  Each  toad  carries  the  drinking  cup,  some  pottery,  plus  ' 

any  other  articles  that  the  porter  may  have.  In  resting  it  is  a  curious  5 

fact  that  tho  porter  always  removes  his  hat  and  places  it  on  the  pack.  i 

This  is  shown  in  tho  accompanying  picture.  No  wonder  these  dolls 
are  so  popular  and  are  fondled  so  happily  by  the  little  children,  for  in 
them  they  find  the  expression  of  the  very  life  they  are  living  and  the 
very  j)eople  who  are  their  own. 


LATIN-AMERICAN  EX¬ 
PORTS:  AN  OPPORTUNITY 


CIX-AMEltICAN  exports  represent  .about  $1,600,000,000  a 
year  in  value.  Practically  all  of  this  is  raw  material  and 
primary  food  products.  Large  as  the  figures  appear,  they 
are.  but  small  as  compared  with  the  possibilities  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  20  Republics.  From  Mexico  to  Cliile  there  is  scarcely  a 
country  which  could  not  increase  its  exports  fivefold,  most  of  them 
tenfold,  and  some  even  an  hundredfold.  The  mineral  resources  of 
Latin  America  are  not  developed  to  one-tenth  of  a  reasonable  and 
normal  production,  the  forests  are  almost  untouched,  agriculture  has 
not  claimed  for  its  own  5  per  cent  of  the  lands  lying  ready  for  the 
plow,  and  seas  of  luscious  natural  grasses  ripple  to  the  winds,  with 
never  a  horse  nor  ox  nor  sheep  to  browse  upon  their  richness.  Not¬ 
withstanding  ])roduction  figures  that  in  the  aggregate  look  large,  yet 
considering  the  vast  territory  and  great  natural  resources  Latin 
America  is  almost  a  virgin  land.  Capitales  y  brazos — capital  and 
labor — these  are  what  Latin  America  needs  for  development.  Capital 
to  build  the  roads,  to  plant  and  stock  the  lands,  to  open  the  mines, 
and  to  set  the  wheels  of  industry  agoing;  strong  arms  to  wield  the 
pick,  the  shovel,  and  the  ax,  to  guiile  the  plow,  to  sow  and  reap,  to 
drive  the  engines,  and  to  tend  the  flocks. 

The  problem  is  a  simple  one  in  its  primary  elements;  it  becomes 
complex  in  that  its  solution  is  bound  up  in  the  general  progress  of 
the  world.  Latin  America  marches  as  the  world  marches.  So  one 
may  say  of  any  part  of  the  world,  and  it  is  true,  but  not  in  the  same 
tlegree.  Latin  America  is  unusually  sensitive  to  world  progress. 
Scarcely  any  other  part  of  the  world  is  so  directly  responsive  to 
world  conditions  as  the  20  Republics  from  Mexico  to  Chile.  Countries 
having  a  great  and  comjilex  industrial  development  are  in  a  large 
measure  self-centered  and  self-sustaining.  For  example,  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  50  years  has  been  a  minor 
element  in  its  industrial  progress.  The  production  for  domestic 
consumption  represented  over  90  per  cent  of  the  industry  of  the 
countr\%  and  much  less  than  10  per  cent  of  this  consumption  was  of 
foreign  products.  In  other  words,  the  country  exported  only  about 
one-tenth  of  what  it  produced  and  imported  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  it  consumed.  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  Italy  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  countries  more  or  less  self-centered  and  self-sufficient,  as 
each  of  these  has  demonstrated  in  the  present  war.  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Chile,  and  the  other  17  Latin  Republics  of  America  are  not  self- 
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centorod.  In  c.oniparison  to  consumption,  they  produce  overwhelin- 
injily  certain  things — the  jiroduction  of  wliich  represents  their 
jirincipal  industries.  For  example,  of  tlie  two  leadin}?  industries  of 
Jlrazil,  coffee  and  rubber,  accounting  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  industry,  Brazil  consumes  in  the  raw  state  no  rubber  and  very 
little  coffee.  Cotton  and  tobaeco  are  also  important  industries. 
The  bulk  of  the  cotton  is  consumed  in  the  country  and  something 
more  than  one-half  of  the  tobacco,  but  most  of  the  hiiles  and  skins 
are  exported  and  nearly  all  the  minerals.  In  Argentina  the  domestic 
consumption  does  not  account  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  grain 
jiroduction  and  about  one-third  of  the  meat  production.  Over  80 
j)er  cent  of  the  wool  and  hides  are  exported.  In  Chile,  minerals  rep¬ 
resent  over  60  per  cent  of  national  industry  and  90  per  cent  of  ex- 
jiorts.  A  negligible  quantity  of  these  minerals,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  copper,  are  consumed  in  the  country. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  the  other  countries.  They  consume  oidy  a 
very  small  ])ortion  of  their  own  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  imported  goods  supply  almost  the  entire  con¬ 
sumption  of  most  so-called  manufactures. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  why  Latin  America  is  so  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  outside  conditions,  since  it  is  in  the  foreign  market  that  it  must 
sell  nearly  all  it  jiroduces  and  in  the  same  market  must  buy  much  of 
what  it  needs,  including  in  many  lines  all  of  what  it  needs. 

Furthermore,  Latin- American  production  as  it  exists  is  to  a  large 
extent  dejiendent  upon  foreign  capital  and  in  a  measure  upon  foreign 
labor.  Its  further  development  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon 
these  two  agencies. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Latin- American  imjxirt 
market,  of  what  Latin  America  buys  and  where,  of  British,  German, 
French,  and  American  rivalry  for  this  trade.  I'he  desirability  of 
buying  from  Latin  America  may  not  be  quite  so  evident,  yet  in  this 
instance  to  buy  is  much  more  profitable  than  to  sell — in  the  highest 
degree  this  is  true  for  the  Ignited  States — because  in  the  main  it  buys 
of  Latin  America,  not  luxuries  nor  superfluities,  such  as  to  a  large 
extent  it  buys  of  Europe,  not  the  things  which  it  can  itself  produce, 
but  the  things  it  can  neither  make  nor  grow.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
the  things  the  United  States  does  produce,  but  not  sufficiently  cheap 
or  in  sufficient  (piantities,  Latin  America  is  the  storehouse  from  which 
it  can  complete  its  needed  quota.  Buying  of  raw  material  is  the  basis 
of  industry.  It  bears  no  relation  whatever  to  any  other  kind  of  buying. 
The  United  States  buys  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy 
clothing,  ornaments,  jewelry,  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  manufactures  of 
every  degree  of  fabrication.  These  all  are  or  may  be  necessary  to 
the  comfort,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  but  scarcely  an 
article  bought  from  Europe  that  may  not  be  produced  in  the  United 
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States.  Only  a  relatively  small  part  of  these  imports  from  Europe 
enter  into  the  produetive  iiulustry  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  everything  imported  from  Latin  America  ei\ters  directly  into 
productive  industry. 

The  cordage  industry  of  the  United  States,  especially  that  subdi¬ 
vision  that  manufactures  binder  twine,  is  based  upon  the  imports  of 
Mexican  sisal.  In  turn  the  hinder-twine  industry  is  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  broader  agricultural  industry. 

Without  Latin-Ainerican  hides  and  skins  the  great  leather  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  United  States,  which  for  volume  and  excellence  of  product 
are  far  ahead  of  any  country  in  Europe,  would  sink  into  comparative 
insignificance.  Large  as  appears  the  domestic  pi'oductjon  of  raw 
cattle  hides  it  could  not  supply  the  domestic  consumption.  The  hoot 
and  shoe,  harness  and  saddlery,  binding  and  art  leather,  trunk  and 
hag,  glove,  belting,  and  tanning  industries  of  the  I’nited  States  as 
they  exist  are  in  reality  built  upon  im])ortsof  cattle,  horse,  sheep,  goat, 
deer,  porpoise,  and  other  skins  largely  from  Latin  America. 

Likewise  some  of  the  materials  for  tanning  ami  dressing  these  skins 
and  hides  are  from  Latin  America.  The  United  States  imports  annu¬ 
ally  from  35,000  to  60,000  tons  of  the  tanning  extract  obtained  from 
the  quebracho  tree  of  South  America. 

The  wool  industriesof  the  United  States,  as  is  well  known,  are  not  so 
well  developed  comparatively  to  Europe  as  are  the  leather  industries. 
As  yet  the  wool  industries  are  not  e([ual  to  caring  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption,  and  of  exportation  there  is  hut  little.  Nevertheless  the 
industries  are  important  and  give  employment  to  thousands  of 
workers  and  millions  of  dollars  capital.  Without  imported  wool 
these  clothing  and  carpet  industries  could  scarcely  exist  even  on  a  very 
reduced  scale.  Prior  to  the  war  Latin  America  supplied  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  wool  imports  of  the  United  States;  since  the  war  (iii 
1915),  with  an  importation  increased  over  one-third,  it  supplied 
nearly  one-fourth..  In  1915  there  was  imported  from  Argentina 
alone  657,373,000  pounds  of  wool  classed  as  “clothing  wool.”  One 
of  the  most  important  imports  of  the  United  States  is  raw  sugar,  and 
over  90  per  cent  of  this  is  cane  sugar  from  the  Latin-Ainerican 
countries.  Sugar  is  a  food,  hut  industrially  it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  wool  and  leather.  Sugar  must  he  refined,  and  the  sugar-refining 
industry  of  itself  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  But 
refining  sugar  is  not  the  only  industry  fed  by  sugar  imports.  The 
fruit-preserving,  confectionery,  baking,  and  meat-packing  industries 
all  depend  upon  sugar.  The  United  States  has  never  developed  the 
fruit-preserving,  jam,  sweetmeat,  and  biscuit  industries  to  anything 
like  the  development  in  Europe,  in  particular  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  where  these  industries  account  for  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  of  British  export  trade.  Akin  to  the  sugar  industry  is  cacao. 
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DRYING  HIDES  IN  ARGENTINA. 

.\boiit  one-half  of  the  hide-s  e.xported  from  ArKentina.  rrucuay,  and  Paraguay  are  the  so-called  “  flint  hide.s.”  They  are  siindried  until  they 

become  almost  a.s  hard  a-s  iron. 


Courtesy  of  the  India  Rubber  World. 


RUBBER  RAFTS  ON  THE  MACHADO  RIVER.  BRAZIL 


Most  Brazilian  rubber  is  produced  in  the  form  of  large  balls,  or  bolhons 


are  hand  sorted. 


A  TIN  MINE  AT  PULACAYO,  HOLIVIA. 

In  this  work  the  Ilolivian  native  Indians,  and  particularly  the  women,  become  very  expert. 


At  present  most  of  the 
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the  basis  of  cliocolato  foods,  sweetmeats,  and  certain  toilet  and  medi¬ 
cinal  preparations.  The  cacao  industries  are  underdeveloped  in 
the  United  States. 

Given  the  economic  status  that  the  United  States  can  compete 
with  Europe  in  metal  manufactures  on  an  equal  footing,  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  serious  hid  for  export  trade, 
then  Latin  America  offers  an  almost  unlimited  storehouse  from  which 
to  draw  the  raw  material  for  such  manufactures.  No  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  facts  for  an  instant  douhts  that  in  nearly  every  line 
of  metal  fabrication  the  United  States  is  at  least  on  a  par  with  Europe. 
This  has  been  proven  time  and  again  in  every  part  of  the  export  field. 
Tile  I'nited  States  is  blessed  with  large  natural  resources  as  feeders  to 
the  metal  industries,  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  these  industries  should 
he  circumscrihed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  domestic  resources. 
It  is  not  thus  that  other  manufacturing  countries,  England,  Germany, 
France,  and  others  have  huilt,  and  if  it  would  reach  its  manifest 
ilestiny  as  a  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  country  it  is  not  thus 
that  the  United  States  must  build.  Rather,  grapples  should  he  thrown 
out  over  all  the  world  to  gather  in  the  raw  products  of  all  countries  as 
feeders  to  American  industry. 

Copper:  Latin  America  is  the  world’s  greatest  storehouse  of  cop- 
pcT,  and  broadly  speaking  it  costs  on  an  average  not  more  than  one- 
half  as  much  to  produce  svs  elsewhere. 

Tin:  The  production  of  this  metal  might  he  increased  fivefold.  Until 
quite  recently  the  I’nited  States  has  used  no  South  American  tin. 

Bismuth,  tungsten,  vanadium,  borax,  zinc,  lead,  gold,  and  silver  offer 
great  possibilities.  In  the  great  nitrate  field  of  northern  Chile  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  and  American  enterprise  is  almost  unrepresented.  Ni¬ 
trate  is  one  of  the  world’s  jirime  necessities  both  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace. 

To  buy  is  better  than  to  sell;  that  is,  when  it  is  the  right  kind  of 
thing  that  is  bought.  The  quite  common  American  attitude  of  mind 
which  decrys  any  increase  in  imports  and  extolls  ain’’  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  has  a  basis  of  reason  when  the  reference  in  imports  is  to  manu¬ 
factures  which  might  be  produced  in  the  country.  Importing  raw 
materials  for  use  in  manufacture,  to  give  employment  to  capital,  skill, 
and  labor  is  the  very  best  kind  of  business.  Exporting  the  same  kind 
of  materials  is  bad  business  and  only  to  be  tolerated  as  a  necessary 
step  in  progress  from  a  primitive  to  a  more  complex  state  of  indus¬ 
trial  development.  Selling  raw  cotton,  iron,  coal,  lumber,  wheat, 
cattle,  and  the  like  is  as  if  the  workman  sold  the  tools  and  materials 
of  his  trade.  It  can  only  be  defended  when  he  has  a  great  supply  of 
material  and  tools  and  but  little  work  to  do.  At  the  best  it  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  club  to  his  rival  to  crack  his  own  head. 

Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  trade  agreements  now  proposed  in 
Europe  to  be  put  into  effect  following  the  war  ?  Are  they  trade  sell- 


NITRATE  OK  SODA.  THILE. 

Nitrate  of  soda  isa  iieeessary  incredieiit  in  the  prodiietion  of  hiKhexplosixesand  is  the  most  vahiahle 
of  ali  ferliifrers.  Top  picture:  The  natural  rock  or  “caleche”  as  it  isdni:  from  the  ttronnd.  (’enter 
nieture:  ('rystaflizinttthe  nitrate.  Lower  picture;  The  nitrate  in  liulk  deliaered  at  the  coast  to  l)e 
hugged  and  shipped  ahroiid. 
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in"  !i"rc'c‘nicnts  {  Ily  no  moans.  On  the  oontrarv  thoir  l)asis  is  l)uy- 
iii",  and  the  conservation  and  control  of  tlic  materials  »»f  manufac¬ 
ture.  As  a  weapon  of  ofl'ense  they  mean  the  shuttiii"  out  of  the  rival 
from  drawiii"  in,  not  from  ])ourin52;  out.  (’ut  off  tiu*  raw  material  and 
tlie  export  trade  in  manufactures  of  nearly  every  European  country 
will  dry  up.  So  ’on"  as  one  country  has  the  raw  material  and  pro¬ 
duces  better  and  cheaper  than  another  country  it  can  not  he  seriously 
hampered  or  as  to  its  exports  shut  out  from  the  markets  of  tlie  world 
by  anx"  action  short  of  war.  But  cut  off  the  raw  material  and  the 
whole  fabric  must  fall. 

Whether  these  proposed  trade  agreements  are  ever  concluded, 
whether  they  become  effective,  or  whether  it  is  possible  to  make 
them  effective  may  he  a  (piestion  or  series  of  (piestions,  hut  the  fact 
is  indisputable  that  the  principal  countries  engaged  in  this  war  on 
l)oth  sides  see  the  problem  of  industrial  expansion  and  national  trade 
rivalry  from  tlie  same  angle  of  view.  It  is  eipially  tnie  that  in  the 
I'nited  States  the  European  view  is  not  understood  nor  is  any  thought 
or  attention  given  to  it.  Yet  if  it  he  nothing  more  than  an  attitude 
of  mind  incapable  in  any  event  of  producing  the  wished-for  results,  it 
would  still  he  a  threat  and  a  menace  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  Tnited 
States.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  is  workable,  its  successful  work¬ 
ing  out  would  result  in  stifling  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country 
and  relegating  it  to  the  subordinate  position  of  jmrveyor  of  raw 
material.  This  is  not  to  speak  of  political  conse({uences. 

'Phe  European  purpose  is  to  control  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw 
material  and  incidentally  the  transportation  and  financing  of  these 
supplies.  This  is  to  use  ‘‘raw  material”  in  the  broad  sense,  including 
food  supplies,  coal,  oil,  minerals,  timber,  and  in  fact  everything  which 
may  feed  manufacturing  itself  or  the  laborers  in  the  factories. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  the  sentiment  was  almost 
unanimous  in  the  I'nited  States  that  this  war  wcmld  mean  the  indus¬ 
trial  decay  and  ])erhaps  destruction  of  Europe.  That  from  the  war- 
racked,  debt-overburdened,  and  decimated  poprdations  of  Europe, 
HMidered  unskilled  in  the  industries  of  peace  by  the  war,  the  Ihiited 
States  wordd  have  in  the  future  nothing  to  fear  from  such  industrial 
comjK'tition. 

This  notion  was  founded  on  the  very  antithesis  of  fact  and  past 
experience,  as  the  Bui.i.ktix  pointed  out  nearly  two  yeai-s  ago.  Now, 
as  this  idea  fades  away,  a  shudder  runs  through  the  country  in  fear 
of  the  “dumping”  of  Euro])ean  products  following  the  war.  If  there 
be  any  such  “dumping,”  it  can  only  come  from  goods  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  after  the  war,  for  except  as  to  small  and  negligible  (pian- 
tities  of  certain  specialties  in  Germany,  there  is  no  accumulated  stock 
of  goods  ready,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  be  thrown  on  the 
American  market.  The  goods  must  be  made  and  they  \\ill  not  be 
.^240(;— r.iiii.  li— to - 5 


WHITE  MARBLE  IN  (il'ATEMALA. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  white  marble  of  Cuatemala  that  it  is  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  best  Carrara  in  color  and  texture.  The  deposits  are  extensive  ami  the  stone  ciui  lx> 

procured  in  large  blocks  without  imperfer-tions. 


rhot(»  by  W.  V.  Alford. 


A  COPPKK  MINE  IN  PERU 


Photo  by  W.  \ .  Alford. 


ORE  FROM  THE  SAME  MINE, 
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luiide  to  1)0  “dumped” — i.  o.,  to  be  sold  regardless  of  cost.  The 
dumping  that  will  come  will  he  of  (fuite  another  sort  -of  goods  manu¬ 
factured  to  he  sold  at  a  profit,  hut  at  a  price  below  what  American 
manufacturers  can  meet.  The  chief  factor  in  this  low  price  will  he 
control  of  raw  material.  Other  and  important  factors  will  he  increased 
efhciencv  flowing  from  organization,  discipline,  and  national  solidarity 
which,  with  individual  economy,  are  the  teachings  and  the  fruits  of 
war.  The  goods  will  he  (himped  over  all  the  world  wherever  American 
trade  has  made  a  start  or  gotten  a  hold.  The  United  States  can  of 
course  control  through  a  high  tariff  the  dumping  on  its  own  shores, 
hut  what  of  its  export  trade  in  manufactures?  Is  it  prepared  to  .sur¬ 
render  this  ? 

The  opportunity  of  the  European  war,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  as  applied  to  Lat in-American  trade,  is  less  in  capturing  a 
defaulted  European  export  trade  than  in  securing  a  greater  share  of 
Lat  in-American  exports. 

The  export  trade  to  Latin  America  depends  upon  the  manufac¬ 
turing  efficiency  of  the  United  States  and  upon  little  else.  A  prime 
factor  entering  into  this  cpiestion  of  efficiency  is  the  enlargement  of 
the  import  trade  from  Latin  America.  '^Tliis  is  said  not  in  the  narrow 
sense  tliat  buying  from  a  people  is  an  excellent  provocative  for  them 
to  buy  of  you.  That  may  he  true  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  double  trade,  going  and  coming,  creates  a  sound  hank¬ 
ing  and  financial  condition,  stabilizes  freight  rates,  and  develops 
transportation  facilities.  But  buying  from  Latin  America  has  a 
larger  and  deeper  import  for  the  Ihiited  States  and  it  is  here  in  the 
larger  view  tliat  the  (jnestion  is  treated.  The  battle  for  commercial 
supnMuacy  in  the  future  will  he  fought  out  by  the  manufacturers 
and  not  by  middle  men  or  salesmen.  The  country  that  can  produce 
best  and  cheapest  and  employs  the  greatest  number  of  units  of  pro¬ 
duction  wiU  go  to  the  front.  The  United  States  must  have  the  raw 
material,  all  that  nature  has  stored  within  its  own  boundaries  or 
that  man  can  j)roduce  therein,  and  in  addition  aU  that  it  can  draw 
to  itself  from  the  outside. 

The  European  war  has  taught  that  the  field  of  manufacturing 
activity  in  the  United  States  is  too  narrow.  Many  of  the  products 
of  Latin  America  at  present  scarcely  known  in  the  country  have  been 
utilized  abroad  and  should  he  utilized  here.  Latin  America  is 
underdeveloped  in  every  productive  sense.  American  capital  and 
skill  should  assist  in  this  development  and  so  increase  by  many  fold 
the  volume  of  products  available  for  American  factories. 

No  trade  agreement  which  can  be  made  by  any  group  of  European 
countries  can  seriously  injure  the  commercial  future  of  the  Imited 
States  or  of  any  other  of  the  21  republics  of  America  as  long  as  they 
all  remain  free  and  independent  and  the  United  States  does  its  part 
in  productive  and  commercial  development. — W.  (\  \V. 


ADDRESS  OF  BOLIVIAN 
MINISTER  AT  THE  LAKE 
MOHONK  CONFERENCE 

A  MONO  tho  (Ustingiiislu'd  s])(>ak('irs  who  dolivorod  addrossos 
/\  at  the  recent  Lake  Mohonk  Conferenee  was  Minister  Ijjna- 
/  %  eio  (’alderon,  of  Bolivia.  The  following  paragraphs  ein- 

])ody  tlie  salient  features  of  the  minister’s  timely  and 
pertinent  remarks: 

I  want  to  fon^ralulalt*  the  ineinl>er.s  of  this  conference,  and  more  esjK*cially  our 
^ood  liosts,  for  tlie  al)idin^  faitli  in  the  noble  ideals  of  justice  and  peace  in  the  presence 
of  the  European  conllaftration  that  is  trying;  mankind's  .soul.  One  wonders  wliether 
lho.se  ideals  are  hut  dreams  and  emi)ty  words  that  vanisli  at  the  roar  of  big  cannons 
and  the  most  murderous  weapons,  scientifically  ix'rfected  to  spread  death  and  misery. 
We  have  .seen  whole  nations  ui)r(H)ted  from  their  fire.sides  and  made  homele.ss  wan¬ 
derers  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  little  children,  defen.sele.ss  women,  cold  and  hungry, 
vainly  looking  for  .shelter  and  food  in  the  midst  of  their  burned  homes;  the  ocean 
turned  into  a  grave  for  innocent  travelers:  commerce  stoj)ped  everywhere:  merchan¬ 
dise  and  mails  seized  and  confLscated,  all  pacific  endeavors  made  sub.servient  to  the 
convenience  and  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  nations  regardle.ss  of  the  clear  and 
indisputable  rights  of  neutral  peojjles. 

('an  we  think  without  horror  of  the  millions  of  the  best  manhood  of  Kurope  mowed 
down  into  death,  maimed,  blinded,  crazed  at  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bodies,  in  the 
midst  of  c(‘asele.ss  thundering  of  hundreds  of  cannons;  can  we  grasp  the  stujMuidous 
waste  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  world  being  engulfed  by  billions  and  billions 
into  the  aby.ss  of  this  criminal  war  that  all  condemn  and  for  which  nobody  wishes  to 
he  resj)on.sible‘? 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  conflict  could  be  going  on  when  all  civilized  nations 
prided  them.selve.s  on  having  attained  a  high  degree  of  Christian  brotherhood,  when 
man's  genius  has  made,  as  it  were,  all  nations  near  neighbors  and  extended  the  human 
voice  to  thousands  of  miles  to  exj)ress  friendly  greetings  and  messages  of  love  to  dear 
ones.  If  we  want  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  actual  Eurojx'an  tragedy,  it  may 
be  jKKssible  to  tind  .some  explanation  by  looking  back  into  the  early  jKditical  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  development  of  the  world's  nations  and  take  into  account  the  influence 
of  .some  i)sychological  delusions  that  at  times  pervert  the  national  ideas. 

The  numerous  hordes  of  northern  barbarians  that  invaded  Europt*  at  the  fall  of  the 
irreat  Roman  Empire,  not  only  destroyed  the  existing  order  of  things  and  completely 
changed  the  ba.si.s  of  society,  but  gave  origin  to  the  feudal  .system  that  during  many 
centuries  brought  upon  flurope  the  darkest  period  of  its  history'. 

The  people,  tired  of  the  exactions  of  the  feudal  lords,  sought  protection  and  .security 
by  siding  with  the  kings  and  helped  them  to  compel  the  submission  of  the  plundering 
knights;  but  s(M)n  the  kings  claimed  the  divine  right  of  power,  made  themselves 
ab.solute  masters  of  the  nations,  and  their  will  became  the  law.  As  the  greedy 
monopolist  of  our  day'  aims  to  crush  and  absorb  the  business  of  his  comjjetitors,  the 
kings,  always  jealous  of  their  rivals,  made  it  their  business  to  light  them.  Wars  were 
tlu>  normal  condition  of  those  times  and  desolation  and  ruin  followed  the  wars  for  con- 
•piest,  religious  wars,  and  w'ars  of  succession  w'aged  by  rival  claimants  to  a  vacant 
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throne*.  In  all  of  thoin  no  account  was  taken  of  the  rights  or  the  welfare  of  the  i)eoi)le. 
An  imaginary  entity  called  the  State  was  conceived  and  every  act  of  sjxiliation.  all 
kinds  of  taxes  and  burdens  imjwsed  on  the  j)eople,  were  justified  for  the  good  of  the 
State.  Nobody  could  say  what  or  who  the  State  was:  but  Louis  the  Kourteenth,  in  a 
fit  of  vain  glory,  defined  it  in  a  single  jdira-se  when  he  declared,  ‘•L’Etat  e’est  ^loi”— 

1  am  the  State.”  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  monarchial  rule  in  Europe. 

A  sy.stem  of  international  policy  was  invented  known  as  the  balance  of  jiower.  It 
meant  j)rimarily  the  assumi»tion  on  the  i)art  of  the  .so-callwl  great  j)owers  of  the  right 
to  .si'ttle  the  (pie.stions  of  nationality  or  indej)endence  of  w<“aker  countries  to  suit  them- 
.si*lves,  as  was  the  ca.s(“,  amongst  other  in.stances,  upon  the  termination  of  the  last 
Halkan  War  and  Turko-Ru.ssian  War.  The  resolutions  taken  generally  di.sregarded 
the  intere.sts  and  the  wi.shes  of  the  j)eoj>le  concerned,  and  left  the  field  ready  for  future 
conflicts.  The  constant  increa,se  of  armaments  created,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tense 
.suspicion  of  im])ending  danger.  One  of  the  great  countries  moliled  its  whole  j)olitical 
structure  into  a  national  military  cami).  The  army  discipline  and  subordination 
j)ermeated  even  the  habits  of  family  life.  Teachers,  university  profes.sors.  and  writers 
expounded  the  tlu*ory  of  national  supremacy  and  its  mission  to  dominate  the  world. 
This  belief  became  a  popidar  conviction  and  the  nation  was  induced  to  sui)port  will- 
inglj'  the  burden  of  a  large  military  e.stabli.shment. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  countries  of  the  (Jld  World  when  an  a.ssa.s,siirs  bullet 
starU'd  the  ]»owder  magazine,  followtnl  soon  after  by  that  most  appalling  tragedy, 
whose*  speedy  end  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  whole  world.  When  we  turn  our  att(*n- 
tion  to  our  America,  it  is  certainly  with  a  feeling  of  hearty  thankfulness  we  find  here 
the  spirit  of  Pan-Americanism  taking  every  day  deeper  root  in  the  public  opinion  of 
the  Republics  of  this  Hemisphere. 

Although  President  Monroe  made  his  brave  declaration  excluding  forever  from 
America  the  despotic  and  monarchical  Governments  of  Euroj)e,  the  door  was  left  oj)en 
to  all  good  men  wishing  to  come  to  find  a  free  and  ha]»py  home.  The  Monroe  decla¬ 
ration  will  remain  in  force  and  will  have  the  suj)j)ort  of  all  the  Republics,  becaust; 
America  has  been  dedicatwl  to  democracy  in  many  bloody  battles  and  is  the  cherished 
inheritance  left  to  our  care  by  the  heroes  that  fought  and  won  our  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  English  colonies  had  from  the  beginning  marked  advantages  ov(*r  the  peoples 
of  the  southern  continent.  They  grew  and  lived  from  their  inception  in  the  j)ractice 
of  self-government.  The  colonists  that  came  here  were  men  of  high  moral  and  political 
ideals;  they  came  inspirt'd  by  the  spirit  of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  affairs.  The  New  World,  in  all  the  greatness  and  fertility  of  nature, 
offered  them  a  suitable  and  insj)iring  field  for  the  unobstructed  develoj)ment  of  their 
energy  and  labor.  The  aborigines  they  found  were  not  numerous  nor  organized 
enough  to  offer  a  permanent  resistance,  and  when  the  colonies  had  grown  rich  and 
strong,  and  felt  the  oppressive  hand  of  an  ill-advise<l  king  trjdng  to  submit  them  to 
unjust  burdens,  they  protested  and  linally  won  their  independence,  fully  i)repared 
to  enter  into  the  exerci.se  of  their  sovereignty  and  the  obligations  of  citizen.ship  in  a 
free  country.  The  growth  and  progress  of  the  United  States  was  marvelous.  The 
world  was  given  an  object  lesson  of  the  wonderful,  vitalizing  inlluence  and  force  of 
republican  institutions,  and  a  government  basi*d  on  the  popular  will,  freedom,  and 
equality. 

If  we  pass  now  for  a  moment  to  the  history  of  the  Sj)ani.sh  colonies,  how  different 
the  picture,  how  painful  the  contrast. 

The  Spani.sh  conquistadores  did  not  come  seeking  liberty;  they  thirsted  for  gold 
and  plunder.  Mexico  and  Peru  were  then  well  organized  and  populous  countries 
and  to  subdue  them  no  mercy  was  shown,  and  disregarding  all  humane  consiilerations, 
brave  and  daring  as  the  Spaniards  were,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  butcher  the  Indians 
and  submit  them  to  the  most  abject  slavery.  Notliing  was  done  to  educate  them, 
everytliing  to  keep  them  in  submission. 
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Iiispiml  by  the  writiiij's  of  the  Freueh  |)hilosoi)her.s  of  the  eiithteeuth  eenttiry  anil 
ihegreat  upheaval  of  the  Freiuli  Kevohttiou,  and  followiiif;  theexainj)leof  tlie  Fnited 
Slates,  the  Spanish  colonies  undertook  to  free  themselves  of  their  masters.  For  15 
years  they  fou<;ht  the  mo.sl  bitter  and  bloody  fi^dits,  until  independence  was  achieved, 
but  the  habits  of  arbitrary  rule  remained.  They  entered  into  the  life  of  indepetubuice 
uni)repared  for  the  diliiciilt  duties  of  freedom  and  self-s;overnment .  No  child  learns 
to  walk  without  many  falls.  Kevoliilions  and  disorders  followed, and  for  many  years 
th(‘  Latin  Hepublics  have  been  the  butt  of  crilici.sms  and  .scorn  becau.se  of  such  rc'volu- 
lions.  It  was  never  considered  that  countries  forimsl  under  the  most  adver.se  ele¬ 
ments  could  not,  tinle.ss  by  a  miracle,  rt'ach  the  dcftree  of  stability  that  older  nations 
have  attained  in  many  centuries. 

The  i>eriod  of  apprentice.ship  is  passinj;,  and  ))eaceful.  orderly  ftovernments  rule  in 
most  of  the  Latin  countries.  They  have  entered  a  road  of  <;enuine  ])ros're.ss  and  self- 
develoi)ment . 

The  Pan  American  doctrine  is  the  outcome  of  that  development  and  of  a  better 
undi'rstandin,!'  between  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  as  to  their  future  and 
welfari!. 

The  Monroe  doclrim^  expres.ses  the  theory  of  exclusion  from  this  continent  of 
Furo|)(‘an  intruders;  Fan  Americanism  means  that  community  of  aspirations,  of 
ideals  and  interests  of  all  the  republics  of  America,  without  infrintriny  on  each  other's 
.sovereign  rights,  the  cultivation  of  one  grand,  generous  .sentiment  of  gooil  will,  and 
cooperatiim  in  the  noble  task  of  working  for  mankind’s  welfare,  for  i)eace  and  jungrew. 
Pan  .Viuericanism  means  the  strengthening  and  developing  of  our  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  under  the  ba.sis  of  mutual  conlidence  and  advantage;  the  elimination  of  inter¬ 
national  wars  through  the  spirit  of  right eoii.sne.ss  and  justice  toward  each  other. 

The  troubles  that  have  caused  friction  and  endangered  the  good  relations  among.sl 
our  countries  are  often  the  result  of  acts  of  ignorant  and  irresponsible  men.  To  helj)  in 
the  good  work  of  elevating  and  bringing  to  a  proper  realization  of  their  duties  and 
rights  the  large  ma-ss  of  illiterate  and  downtrodden  Indian  population  is  to  my  mind 
such  an  imi)orlant  task  of  Pan  American  cooperation  that  1  can  not  emj)ha.size  enough 
its  urgency  and  the  far-reaching  benefits  of  that  work. 

If  we  slop  to  think  that  from  .Ma.ska  to  Cape  Horn,  notwith-standing  the  very  marked 
differences  of  population,  education,  and  progre.ss,  all  the  republics  of  this  dear 
.\merica  of  ours  live  iu  jteace  and  harmony,  linked  for  a  common  purpo.se.  working 
together  for  the  happine.ss  of  their  i)eoi)le  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  can  not  help  but 
grasp  the  inlinite  moral  power  of  such  union. 

The  United  States  lakes  the  lead  in  this  campaign  and  is  the  lir.st  to  acknowledge, 
far  from  proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  might,  that  right  alone  should 
prevail  and  has  thrown  all  the  influence  of  if  s  great  power  in  favor  of  peace,  of  justice, 
and  freedom. 

The  cynics  who  affect  to  allribute  to  might  and  force  the  dominion  of  the  world, 
forget  that  nothing  that  is  not  based  on  the  power  of  love  and  right  ever  remains. 
History  tea-he.s  us  that  the  advance  of  civilization  is  due  always  to  the  in.spirations  of 
right eousne.ss,  without  which  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  un.selfish  devotion  to  duly 
could  never  have  been  accomj)lished.  The  bravest  man  is  one  who  never  swerves 
from  the  path  of  duty.  It  takes  greater  force  of  character  and  courage  to  bo  ever 
ready  to  keep  to  the  straight  path  than  to  act  the  bully. 

Pan  Americanism  to  grow  and  endure  must  become  a  living  force  and  an  insjuration 
in  the  hearts  of  every  Pan  American  to  adhere  to  and  practice  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  our  democracies  are  founded.  The  purely  commercial  and 
material  interests  are  never  a  solid  and  permanent  basis  of  g(K)d  understanding.  We 
must  let  them  expand  as  a  re.sult  of  the  indestructible  and  broad  development  of 
our  ideals  of  justice,  of  i)eace,  and  liberty,  as  the  guiding  lights  of  Pan  American 
brotherhotxl. 


PROMINENT  IN  PAN  AMER¬ 
ICAN  AFFAIRS. 

T  Ulll^  K(']ml)lic  of  IVru  is  nioiiniin**;  tlu'  l(*ss  of  one  of  its  most 

I  loanu'd  and  distinjjuislicd  sons,  Sr.  Dr.  Kickxio  LAKUABruK 

I  Y  rxAXl  K,  \vlu»  died,  at  tlio  ago  of  72,  in  Lima  on  May  12, 

litlt).  C'oniH'ctod  with  tho  (h'partnumt  of  foreign  affairs  at 
various  times,  viee  ])resident  of  the  nation,  and  some  time  di])lomatie 
re])resentative  in  South  Anu'riean  ea])itals,  the  late  Dr.  Larrahure  y 
rminue  was  as  wid<'ly  known  in  oflieial  eireles  as  h(“  was  in  literary  and 
seientilie  gatherings.  An  antlumtie  historian  and  a  ])ainstaking  inves¬ 
tigator,  he  eontrihnted  many  notable  works  on  the  civilization  of  tin* 
Ineaie  ])eriod,  es])eeially  in  its  art  and  arehiteetnral  d(‘V(‘lo])menf .  lie 
also  brought  to  the  study  of  the  ])re-('olumhian  e])oeh  many  im])ortant 
observations  and  diseov(aies.  The  finished  literary  style  of  his 
writings  won  htr  him  memlx'rshi])  in  the  S])anish  Academy. 

About  1S70  he  heeame  active  in  j)olitieal  life  and  was  assoeiatc'd 
with  the  editorial  de])artment  of  the  ])a])er  calk'd  La  Re])uhliea,  hut 
shortly  after  he  was  called  to  the  editorshi]>  of  the  oflieial  ])a])er  of  the 
(lovernnu'nt.  In  1S7S  he  was  a])])ointed  sid)seeretary  of  the  de])art- 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  and  from  tliere  lu'  went  to  Madrid  as  s('er<'tary 
of  the  legation,  and  later  as  charge  d'afl’aires. 

In  ISSd  Dr.  Larrahure  eommeneed  tlie  work  which  r('])resents  his 
most  valuable  eontrihution  to  the  public  service  and  which  stands 
as  a  permanent  e.\])ression  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman  and  di])lomat, 
namely,  the  consideration  of  tlie  l)oundarv  (piestion  with  ('Idle  and 
pro])osals  for  its  solution.  As  seen'tary  of  foreign  afl'airs  under  the 
administration  of  (len.  Iglesias  he  jm'sented  to  the  national  assembly 
the  famous  treaty  of  Ancon.  In  1S!)2  he  was  again  honored  with 
a])])ointm('nt  as  head  of  the  foreign  ofliee.  At  this  time  im])ortant 
lamndarv  (piestions  wi'ie  again  mooted,  and  not  being  able  to  termi¬ 
nate  the  negotiations  satisfactorily  he  was  so  deejdy  touched  that  he 
withdrew  from  ])ublie  life  and  (pnetly  s])ent  the  next  years  in  literary 
endeavors.  In  IdOl,  however,  he  was  once  more  urged  to  assume 
the  duties  of  miinster  of  foreign  affairs,  and  after  this  service  h('  was 
a])])ointed  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ])leni])otentiarv  to  Bra¬ 
zil.  \Mdle  at  Rio  he  re])resented  Peru  at  the  Third  Pan  American 
(\>nferenee,  where  his  mark('d  k'arning  and  jxdished  ('kxpu'nec'  at¬ 
tracted  attention. 

()eou])ying  a  warm  ]daee  in  tlie  hearts  of  Ids  fellow  countrymen  he 
was  elected  to  the  viee  presidency,  and  as  (X'cujiant  of  this  jxisition 
he  was  designati'd  ambassador  to  the  centennial  eelehrations  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  11)10. 
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Ainonjf  tho  stat(*siu(*n  of  South  Amoricu  (Mijoyinj;  iiotahh*  ropula- 
tions  is  Sr.  Dox  JoseMaxuel  PAXi)(),of  liolivia.  His  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ments  as  a  military  leader  and  his  statesmanlike  and  constructive 
administration  as  President  of  that  country  from  ISO!)  to  1004  have 
made  him  one  of  the  leadinj;  fifjures  in  the  public  life  of  Bolivia.  In 
the  field  of  science,  as  well  as  in  oHicial  and  military  circles,  (len. 
Pando  has  perhu'ined  splendid  service,  llis  exphtrations  result('d  in 
the  determination  of  the  course  of  many  of  the  rivers  in  the  great 
network  <tf  Bolivian  waterways,  and  in  the  discovery  <tf  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamho  Pata  where  it  em])ties  into  the  Madre  de  Dios  River. 
To  him  belongs  the  credit  of  having  named  the  River  Heath  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  explorations  made  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Heath. 

As  President,  Gen.  Pando  built  the  first  railroad  constructed  with 
|)uhlic  funds  and  initiated  the  movement  for  the  construction  of  a 
system  of  railways,  a  jdan  which  is  being  enthusiastically  followed 
to  this  day  by  the  present  administration.  During  his  incumbency 
a  numher  of  treaties  with  neighboring  countries  were  negotiated 
amicably  adjusting  border  (questions  and  boundary  limits. 

Sr.  Pando  was  horn  in  La  Paz  December  2o,  1S4S.  He  was  study¬ 
ing  at  the  medical  department  of  the  university  at  the  capital  wlien 
his  youthful  patriotism  was  fired  by  the  stirring  internal  events  and 
he  left  the  clinic  and  laboratory  to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  new 
government.  As  a  military  leader  lie  covered  himself  with  glory, 
and  upon  his  return  to  civil  life,  he  was  elected  senator  from  the 
Department  of  La  Paz.  From  then  on  lie  has  been  active  in  oflicial 
life,  and  has  traveled  a  great  deal  in  Europe  and  in  South  America. 
He  served  at  the  head  of  the  Bolivian  commission  for  the  fixing  of 
the  houndary  limit  with  Brazil  with  residence  at  the  Brazilian  capital. 
During  this  time  he  visited  in  Argentina  and  Peru,  in  which  countries 
he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  diplomat  and  military  oflicer.  At  one 
time  the  Government  of  Bolivia  indicated  its  desire  to  name  him 
minister  to  Brazil,  hut  Sr.  Pando  expressed  his  preference  to  serve  on 
the  houndary  commission. 

Sr.  Pando  is  a  member  of  various  scientific  societies,  is  general  of 
the  Bolivian  Army,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  holding  the  com¬ 
mission  of  general  in  the  Peruvian  Army  h}’  vote  of  the  Peruvian 
Congress  in  1913. 

Sr.  Dox  Tito  V.  Lisoxi,  consul  general  of  Venezuela  and  of  Guate¬ 
mala  in  Chile,  ranks  with  the  distinguished  oflicials  of  those  countries 
who  are  working  for  a  closer  intimacy  between  tho  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  For  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half  Sr.  Lisoni  has  devoted  his  efforts 
personally  and  through  the  platform  and  press  to  develop  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  appreciation  of  Venezuela,  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  He  has  delivered  interesting  lectures  before  the 
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Atlioneuni  of  Santiago,  and  the  Scientific  Society  of  ('Idle,  his  themes 
frc(jnently  being  Pan-American  in  spirit  and  content.  Among  the 
subjects  iliscussed  by  him  may  l)e  mentioned,  the  C'entral  American 
Tnion;  the  Bolivian  ('ongress  of  Caracas  of  11)11;  Guatemala  under 
tlie  administration  of  Estrada  Cabrera;  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Panama  ('anal;  and  contlicts  in  nationality,  citi/.('nsldp,  and  natu¬ 
ralization  in  Latin  America. 

.Sr.  Lisoid  has  written  a  number  of  descriptive  articles  on  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  on  the  Domiidcan  Republic,  some  of  which  have  a])p(aired 
in  the  South  American  International  Book,  and  in  Poirier’s  ('bile  In 
11)10.  He  has  also  piihlishod  (‘onsiderahle  propaganda  material  on 
Guatemala  and  Chile,  the  latter  Government  conferring  upon  him 
the  Order  of  Merit  in  recognition  of  his  work.  He  also  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  dean  of  the  consular  (a)r])s  at  .Santiago  and  is  recog- 
niz(ul  as  an  authority  on  international  law. 

Among  his  varied  activities  in  Pan-American  affairs  mention  slumld 
he  made  of  his  service  as  delegate  to  the  Fii-st  Pan-American  .S(d<m- 
tilic  Congress  in  IDOcS,  at  which  he  represented  Venezuela,  Guatemala, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic;  delegate  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  vice,  president  of  the  Fifth  International  Sanitary  Conference  of 
the  American  Republics  in  11)11;  delegate  at  large  of  the  Cu])an  Red 
Cross  in  ('bile;  advocate  of  the  Chilean  tribunals;  corresponding 
member  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela;  and 
associate  member  of  other  scientific,  literary,  and  learned  bodies  in 
('entral  and  South  America,  and  Europe.  The  decorations  conferred 
upon  .Sr.  Lisoni  include  the  Order  of  Bolivar  from  Venezuela;  the. 
Grand  ('ross  of  the  ('idum  Order  of  Honor  and  Merit  of  the  Red  Cross; 
the  Order  of  Merit  from  ('bile,  and  similar  distinctions  from  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Bolivia. 

Ezra  M.  Lawtox,  the  Cnited  .States  consul  at  Tegucigalpa,  Hon¬ 
duras,  was  horn  in  Ironton,  Ohio,  August  23,  1S64,  and  received  a 
public  and  high  school  education,  ('ommencing  a  business  career 
early  in  life,  he  became  interested  in  electrical  engineering  and  for  a 
number  of  yearn  was  active  in  this  line  of  work.  Branching  off  from 
engineering  and  contracting  work,  Mr.  Lawton  engaged  in  extensive 
mining  and  cpnirry  enterprises  at  Oaxaca,  Mexico.  While  in  Oaxaca 
he  served  as  Lnited  States  consular  agent.  Retiring  from  this  posi¬ 
tion,  he  presented  himself  for  formal  examination  to  the  consular 
service,  and  on  December  22,  1913,  received  a  commission  as  consul 
in  the  capital  of  Honduras.  Mr.  Lawton  was  recently  on  leave  of 
absence  and  made  a  tour  through  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States,  meeting  representative  business  men  and  organizations  and 
discussing  the  possibility  of  trade  exjiansion  in  his  consular  district. 


TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA: 
THREE  MONTHS,  1916 

The  outbivak  of  tli<^  Eurojx'un  war,  Auj'ust  1,  liH4,  causc'd 
ail  almost  comploto  jiaralysis  in  tho  South  American  foreign 
trade.  The  reeoverv  from  tliis  eondition  has  Ix'en  slow,  hut 
nevertheless  eertain.  In  exjiorts  tlic'  reeoverv  was  most 
ra])i(l.  The  value  of  these  from  Argentina  for  the  lir.st  three  months 
of  a  jieriod  iM'ginning  five  months  after  the  eommeneement  of 

the  war,  showed  an  inerease  over  the  like  jieriod  antedating  the  war. 
The  imjiorts,  however,  did  not  so  readily  ri'sjiond  to  tlie  bettering 
conditions.  Tlie  value  of  these  for  tlie  first  three  months  of 
nearly  of), ()()(), ()()()  jiesos  gold  (])eso  =  !)7  cents  1'.  S.  gold),  was  about 
one-half  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  normal.  For  the  eorresjiomling 
jieriod  of  Iftlh  there  has  been  a  recovery,  hut  the  figure  remains  yet 
not  much  more  than  half  of  the  normal. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  shown  a  wonderful  develo])- 
nient.  For  the  first  three  months  of  191.')  the  im])orts  from  the 
United  States  were  about  7, .^OO, ()()()  ])esos.  This  rejiresented  a  gain 
in  ])roportion,  hut  only  a  slight  one  on  th('  part  of  tlie  United  States. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  first  tliree  montlis  of  lilKi  the  inpiorts  from 
the  United  Stat(*s  were  nearly  1 4. ;)()(),()()()  jx'sos,  mon*  than  one-third 
of  the  total  Argentina  im])orts.  This  re})resented  a  remarkable  gain 
in  jiroportion  for  the  United  States.  For  exanpile,  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1913  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  over 
32, ()()(), ()()()  ])esos,  from  Germany  over  21 ,()()(),()()(),  and  from  the 
United  States  1 4, 990, ()()()  jiesos.  For  the  eorresjxmding  period  of 
1910  lh(*  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  14, 910, ()()()  jiesos, 
from  the  United  States  14,491,000  jiesos,  and  from  (h'rmany  only 
140,000  ])esos.  The  jiereentage  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  of 
th<‘  whole  trade  was  30.2  and  of  the  I'nited  States  13. S.  in  1910  tlie 
percentage  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  was  2S.4  and  of  the  United  States 
27.0. 

The  ineri'ase  in  exjiorts  to  the  United  States  was  (‘ven  more  remark¬ 
able  than  the  inerease  in  imports,  advancing  for  tlie  jieriod  from 
."), 700,000  pesos  in  1913  to  13,N00,000  pesos  in  1914,  2;),!  .32,000  jiesos 
in  191.'),  and  nearly  30,000,000  jm'sos  in  It)  10. 

The  following  tables  show  the  total  trade  of  Argentina  during  tlu' 
first  three  months  of  1910  eonpiared  with  the  corresponding  jieriod  in 
1913,  1914,  and  191.'),  and  the  share'  of  the  United  State's  in  this 
traele  during  these  ])erie)els: 
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Farcign  fnuk  of  Argi  nthui. 


First  3  months. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1918  .  .  . 

/V.vox  Q(ild. 
.  l(»K,G.j2,(HW 

PisoH  gold. 
l.>l,S94.3f>2 

Pci<0H  gold. 

I'ti  1 . 

iiti.'. . 

iitn> . 

.  9.i;i.'i2',179 

.  49,  2(t7,  (>2.5 

.  .52, 491,. 534 

121,949,11(1 
KKl,  74.S,  9(1,5 
127,  142,9.50 

217;  101,29.5 
21  (1,04(1,  .590 
179,(133,.5.M 

Trade  (f  Argcnlinn  in'lh  the  United  SUthn. 


First  3  months  First  3  months. 


1 

1918 

Increase  i 
;  (+)or 

decrea.sp 

1914  :(-)ml914 

compared 
wOh 
1913. 

191.5 

191(1 

Increase 
(+)  or 
decrease 
(-)m  191(1 
compared 
with 
1915. 

Imports  from  t’nitod  States.. 
Flxports  to  fnited  States . 

P(»oH  gold. 

1 

Pemn  gold.  Pe,to/t  gold. 
11,S.53,  7.5(1  -3,142,340 
13,  S24,27.5  +S,  003, 424  ' 

i*(.vo.v  g  Id. 

7,  .509, 1S9 
25, 132,319 

I’t  xox  gold. 
14,491,3S9 
29, 7S2, 301 

Pesos  gold. 

+  (1,9X2,200 
^  4,  .595, 982 

PAN  AMERICA  IN  THE  MAG¬ 
AZINES.  /.  '/ 


Impressions  of  Bahia  is  the  title  ef  tlie  lea(lin<>:  article  in  the  May 
nuinbor  of  tin*  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  York).  The  entire 
nnmher  of  the  publication  is  jiractically  given  over  to  (lescrij)tive, 
historical,  and  commercial  articles  dealing  with  the  prosj)erons  and 
flonri.diing  State  of  Bahia  and  its  charming  capital,  including  inci¬ 
dentally  the  IPl")  message  of  Dr.  Jose  Joaquim  Seabra,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  to  the  general  legislative  assembly.  The  leading 
article,  in  its  general  survey  of  the  eommercial  situation,  gives  the 
following  gratifying  account  of  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  State 
and  citv: 

Hahin.  in  the  early  inontliH  nf  191  (!,  is  uiuloiihledly  feeliiijr  the  ha]>iiy  results  of  a 
period  of  prosperity  which  has  la.sted  con.siderahly  more  than  a  year.  The  freiieral 
atmosphere  of  stability  is  mon*  marked  than  it  was  when  the  writer  was  in  Mahia  in 
early  because  at  that  tiim*.  althoiprh  exporters  of  certain  commodities  such  as 

cacao  were  well  satisfied  with  hiyh  prices— sometimes  three  times  those  of  normal 
times— yet  commerce  as  a  whole  was  rather  feverish,  niictnatiiig,  and  no  one  knew 
what  pitfalls  the  next  weeks  might  display. 

'I'he  r'heek  in  imports,  the  fall  of  exchange  and  ri.se  of  |)rices  in  many  food.stul'fs 
and  other  sta])les,  has  made  the  lot  of  the  dweller  in  Hra/.il,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
a  trx'ing  one  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Enrojx!:  it  has  nei  (led  a  steady  call  for 
15ra/.ilian  e.\iK)rts  in  order  to  restore  any  feeling  of  confidence.  This  call,  however, 
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has  l)f(Mi  inuintaiiicd  in  all  i)arts  of  the  lloi)iil)lic:  ovcry  article  of  exj)ort  was  sold 
abroad  diirin<r  l!)15,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  (  April,  litlti)  is  still  being  s(dd,  with 
better  prolils  than  in  the  i>r(‘  war  year;  there  is  no  |)ros|)ect  as  yet  of  any  cessation 
of  demand  or  fall  in  prices  to  the  old  level.  *  *  * 

IJahia's  chief  crop  atid  cdiief  source  of  revenue  is  cacao.  There  is  some  fortunate 
combination  of  soil  and  (dimatic  conditions  in  two  or  three  b<dts  in  the  south  of  the 
State*  wliich  is  admirably  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  tree,  a  native  of  some  parts 
of  tropical  .America  if  not  of  Mahia. 

'1'hi‘re  is  always  a  big  worhl  demand  for  ediocolatc*,  and  cnltivation  in  Mahia  has 
b(>(*n  increasing  for  some  years,  lent  it  was  jnire  good  fortune  that  brought  a  Inimper 
crop  into  the  hands  of  Mahiano  ex])orters  at  the  very  time  when  very  great  epiantities 
were  leeing  urgently  called  for  abroad  at  prices  almost  unjirecedented. 

Xor  has  cacao  been  the  only  falthough  it  is  the  main'  jerodnet  of  the  State  of  Mahia 
which  has  been  sold  during  the  last  12  months  in  world  markets  at  jerices  above  the 
normal.  The  odicial  value  of  ex|K)rts  during  H)lo  amounted  to  nearly  87. (HK)  centos 
of  reis,  as  compared  with  under  08. 000  contos.  the  value  in  lOM.  *  ♦  * 

The  conto  has  b(‘en  worth  about  £50.  or  say  8250  United  States,  as  a  fair  average 
last  year.  Thus  the  gain  in  value  of  Mahia 's  ex])orts  during  1015,  amounting  to 
about  ;t;i,000  contos.  is  e<pial  to  ,something  like  .'?8.000,0(X).  Mefore  the  war  the  conto 
was  worth  8820  United  States  currencj'.  This  added  sum  has  benefited  ]>roducers, 
inendiants,  and  ,shii)pers.  together  with  th(‘  great  army  of  laborers  and  clerical  workers 
atlach(*d  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  has  also  yielded  immediate  large  revenues 
to  the  State. 

Another  article,  under  the  title  of  ‘‘The  business  of  Bahia,”  <;oes 
into  more  or  less  detail  anent  the  geographical  features  of  the  State 
and  city,  the  advantageous  location  of  the  port,  products  exported, 
and  the  cacao  and  cotton  industries  of  the  section.  Some  of  the 
interesting  facts  stated  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  Slate  of  Mahia  is  om*  of  the  largest,  one  of  the  ohlest  in  foundation,  and  one  of 
the  mo.st  naturally  favored  in  Mra/.il.  The  area  covers  •t2(),427  s(jnare  1-ilometers,  or 
iK'arly  1  (>5.000  s(|uare  miles,  is  excellently  watered  on  the  coastal  flats  by  a  series  of 
short  rivers  running  into  the  .Atlantic  and  in  the  interior  by  the  great  San  Francis<'o, 
which  follows  S')  adventurous  a  course  through  a  series  of  States,  with  its  numerous 
tributaries. 

AVedgeil  in  under  the  greatest  part  of  the  shoulder  of  the  northeastern  promontoiA- 
of  Mra/il.  the  buttress  forming  the  States  of  Sergipe.  Alagoas.  Pernambuco.  Parahyba, 
Rio  (Jrande  do  Xorte.  and  (  eara  is  a  warm  and  rich  territorj'  which  a])i)ealed  to  the 
first  comers  to  the  ea.st  coast  of  South  .America  400  years  ago.  The  fertile  coastal  belt, 
which  farther  south  at  Rio  de  .laneiro  is  .so  narrow  that  not  a  field  is  in  .sight  from  the 
sea.  is  in  these  more  northerly  latitudes  greatly  widened;  the  Serro  do  Alar,  that 
valiant  ba-kbone  of  Mra/.il,  lo.ses  its  height  north  of  Uspirito  Santo,  and  only  low 
hills  break  the  broad  belt  of  sunny  lands  that  skirt  the  sea  at  Mahia  and  beyojul  it. 

The  capital  of  the  State,  the  ( ity  which  is  oflicially  named  Sao  Salvador,  but  which 
is  commonly  known  as  Mahia.  is  situated  on  a  j>eninsnla  i)oint  formed  by  the  deej) 
curve  of  the  bay — the  Mahia  de  Todos  os  Santos— into  which  the  waters  of  the  Paragu- 
assu  and  .lacnipe  Rivers  are  ]>oured.  Muilt  at  the  foot  and  also  on  the  top  of  a  bluff 
looking  s'raight  out  to  sea.  Mahia  is  a  city  of  cool  breezes  desi)ite  its  warm  location. 
The  lower  town  contains  the  business  hou.ses.  banks,  markets,  and  industrial  quarters, 
while  the  upi)er  town  is  the  residential  section  of  Mahia,  si>read  out  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge. 

•As  a  i>;)rt  Mahia  is  .situated  favorably  for  dev'elo]>ment.  The  harbor  is  s(*cure,  and 
the  docks  recently  completed  offc'r  all  modern  conveniences  for  the  loading  and 
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I'piier:  The  city  market  on  the  water  front.  Lower:  The  new  doek.'i,  partially  completed,  upon  which  work  is  hciiiK 
continued  in  connection  with  other  harbor  improvements. 
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discharging  of  visiting  vessels,  while  the  interior  of  the  State  is  penetrated  by  railway 
and  rivers  along  whose  lines  are  carried  the  agricultural  produce  that  is  the  predomi¬ 
nant  source  of  wealth  of  Bahia.  The  mineral  resources,  including  gold  and  fine 
diamonds,  do  not  figure  largely  as  yet  as  contributors  to  exjtort  lists. 

Ia)oking  up  and  down  the  coast  for  rival  jwrts  to  Bahia,  you  find  that  there  is  a 
clean  sweep  of  740  miles  south  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  400  miles  north  to  Pernambuco 
l)efore  any  other  stopping  point  of  first-class  importance  for  vessels  is  encountered. 
It  is  true  that  along  this  thousand-mile  coastal  strip  there  are  several  ports  which  tap 
rich  territory',  *  *  *  any  or  all  of  which  may  attain  international  rank  in  the  future ; 
l)ut  at  present  Bahia  reigns  as  a  port  over  a  litoral  of  nearly  1,200  miles. 

The  bay  is  therefore  the  gateway  of  an  enormous  territory,  drawing  her  exports  of 
tobacco,  cacao,  sugar,  hides,  coffee,  and  a  dozen  other  lesser  items  from  huge  and 
widely  separated  areas.  Among  her  goods  shipped  abroad  are  to  be  found  two  kinds 
of  rubber  from  the  interior  forests;  ivory'  nuts;  rare  resins  and  gums;  cattle  hides, 
goat  and  sheep  skins;  the  valuable  carnauba  wax,  called  for  by'  the  United  States 
as  the  base  of  certain  varnishes;  medicinal  products,  such  as  ipecacuanha  and  guarauna; 
paiiia  cotton  (kapok);  fibers  for  broom  making,  such  as  piassava;  hardwoods;  plumes 
of  birds;  whale  fins  and  whale  oil,  the  last-mentioned  items  appearing  only  recently 
on  the  exjwrt  list,  etc.  *  *  * 

Cultivation  of  cacao  in  Brazil  must  be  of  very'  old  establi.shment  in  the  State  of 
Bahia,  for  as  far  back  as  1834  there  are  records  of  exports  of  the  bean  from  which  cocoa 
and  chocolate  are  made.  In  that  y'ear,  declares  the  author,  J.  R.  de  Souza,  writing 
in  1852,  the  exjwrt  was  of  447  sacks  of  CO  kilos  each;  in  1840  the  amount  sent  abroad 
had  risen  to  1.852  sacks,  and  in  1850  the  figure  was  5,065  sacks.  This  is  a  modest 
amount  compared  with  the  750,000  sacks  to  which  the  most  recent  Bahian  export  will 
probably'  attain  when  the  numbers  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  coc  oa  y'ear  are  added . 

The  cocoa  y'ear  runs  from  May  1  to  Ai)ril  30.  Gathering  practically'  goes  on  all 
through  the  12  months,  although  the  safra  proper,  the  great  harvest,  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  continues  through  succeeding  months  until  April;  in  May  begins  the 
summer  gathering,  the  temj^erao,  with  a  less  important  yield.  *  *  * 

The  y'ear  1915-16  has  been  the  record  cocoa  season;  the  first  10  months  witnessed 
the  receipt  in  Bahia  of  702,000  bags,  and  it  was  the  calculation  of  the  British  firm  of 
Stevenson,  to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  the  estimate  of  750,000  sacks  for  the 
total  harvest.  The  record  month  was  that  of  August,  1915,  when  108,580  bags  entered 
Bahia  city'  from  all  districts.  As  the  normal  crop  is  calculated  at  al'out  500,000  bags, 
it  is  clear  that  cocoa  growers  and  shippers  have  cause  for  mutual  congratulation  when 
we  add  the  fact  that  very'  high  prices  reigned  for  a  great  part  of  1915. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  situation  the  following  statements  are  made: 

Certain  varieties  of  cotton  are  indigenous  to  the  north  coast  of  Brazil  as  to  many 
parts  of  the  Americas.  One  hardy  little  tree  variety,  attaining  a  height  of  anything 
from  4  to  8  feet,  yields  a  good  fiber  with  long  staple  and  is  utilized  for  Brazilian  looms; 
the  writer  heard  of  plantations  of  this  tree  cotton,  but  was  unable  to  see  them  per¬ 
sonally. 

For  plantation  purposes  it  is  the  rule  to  use  an  annual  variety,  and  with  scientific 
attention  to  selection  of  seeds  best  suited  to  different  localities  and  of  a  sound  stock 
producing  the  finest  marketable  fiber,  the  cotton  production  of  north  Brazil  could 
be  enormously  developed.  Probably  the  whole  of  Brazil  from  Amazonas  down  to 
Parana  could  be  made  to  yield  cotton,  but  the  northern  and  central  sections  are  those 
best  adapted  by  soil  and  climate  to  great  production  of  a  satisfactory  commercial  kind. 

During  the  last  few  years  both  the  Government  of  Brazil  and  certain  private  com¬ 
panies  have  brought  in  the  help  of  cotton  experts  with  a  view  to  improving  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotton;  results  have  been  so  good,  wherever  a  scientific  method  has  been 
employed  under  this  advice,  that  it  is  permissible  to  look  forward  to  a  big  increase 
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Upper:  Left,  the  lighthouse;  right,  the  general  post  office,  in  the  lower  town.  Lower:  I.eft,  one  of  the  vertical  elevators 
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in  Brazilian  cotton  production.  *  *  *  Bahia  is,  as  far  as  soil  and  climate  are 
c’onoerned,  a  fine  cotton  country  in  many  wide  areas.  Its  cultivation  has,  however, 
been  overshadowed  by  the  greater  rewards  offered  by  other  products  and  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  available  land  is  under  this  staple.  As  a  result  the  cotton  factories 
of  Bahia  are  actually  importers  of  raw  cotton  and  yarns. 

Cotton  factories  in  Bahia  State  are  13  in  number,  operating  with  a  capital  of  about 
lfi,000  contos  of  reis.  They  employ  nearly  0,000  workers  and  their  annual  produc¬ 
tion  is  valued  at  14,300  contos. 

Peru:  Its  products  and  possibilities  is  the  title  of  an  interestincr 
sketcli  in  tlie  June  number  of  The  Americas  (New  York),  contributed 
by  J.  C.  Luitweiler,  of  the  staff  of  the  American  International  Cor¬ 
poration.  In  his  introductory  paragraphs  the  writer  explains  the 
absence  of  rainfall  in  the  2,000-mile  coast  strip,  which  includes 
portions  of  Peru  and  Chile,  where  the  Humboldt  Current  in  the 
Pacific  on  tlie  one  side  and  the  high  wall  of  the  Andes  on  the  other 
wring  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  before  the  winds  can  sweep 
it  over  this  belt  of  otherwise  fertile  land.  Peru’s  wealth,  according 
to  Mr.  Luitweiler,  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  her  agricultural  products, 
her  minerals,  her  wool,  and  cattle  hides.  Of  the  agricultural  products, 
sugar  is  now  king,  although  in  normal  times  cotton  is  a  close  rival, 
while  rice,  coffee,  cocoa  leaves,  and  fruits  have  some  importance. 

Of  the  minerals,  copper  overtops  everything  else.  The  wool 
exported  is  the  wool  of  the  alpaca,  sheep,  and  llamas  raised  on  the 
j)lateau.  As  an  example  of  successful  copper  mining  he  cites  the 
Cerro  de  Pasco  Mining  Co.,  a  large  American  enterprise  which  is  at 
work  on  the  high  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  and  which  is 
accomplishing  marvels  in  that  industry.  “It  has  meant,”  he  writes, 
“the  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital,  the  building  of 
railroads,  the  opening  of  coal  fields,  and  the  development  of  tlie 
copper  mines  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  say  nothing  of  waiting  15  long 
years  for  any  returns.  But  now  this  concern  is  producing  75  per  cent 
of  the  copper  exported,  and,  aided  by  the  present  unparalleled  prices 
of  this  metal,  is  entering  upon  a  stage  of  well-merited  prosperity. 
Peru’s  annual  production  of  copper  is  now  over  $10,000,000.” 

In  regard  to  the  country’s  agricultural  resources  he  writes: 

Outflide  of  its  minerals,  the  cane-sugar  industry’  of  Peru  has  been  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  country’s  wealth,  and  has  been  the  chief  hope  of  forward-looking  Peruvians. 
For  Peru’s  sugar  land  surpasses  all  other  sugar-producing  countries,  except  Hawaii, 
in  the  acreage  j’ield  of  sugar  *  *  *. 

There  are  about  90  sugar  estates  in  Peru,  approximately  500,000  acres  in  extent, 
but  of  this  acreage  only  100,000  acres  are  now  in  cane,  owing  to  lack  of  water.  All 
these  lands  are  irrigated,  and  consequently  are  not  dependent  upon  rainfall  at  all,  as 
in  Cuba.  In  capable  hands  the  crop  is  a  certainty.  The  usual  period  of  growth  is 
18  months,  but  on  the  up-to-date  plantations,  by  cultivating  and  fertilizing,  the  cane 
is  being  brought  to  its  maximum  growth  in  13  or  14  months.  The  average  cost  of 
production  is  about  $2  per  quintal  of  112  pounds,  so  that  even  at  the  low  price  of 
sugar  just  before  the  war  of  $2.50  per  quintal  Peruvian  planters  were  making  money. 


SERVING  PERUVIAN  AGRICULTURE. 

Upper:  Irrigation  turns  the  arid  sections  into  fertile  fields.  Lower:  Modern  railways 
carry  the  cane  to  the  sugar  milb. 
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It  can  readily  be  imagined,  then,  what  happened  when  sugar  went  up  to  double 
this  price  immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  war.  Even  at  its  present  price  it 
means  that  Peruvian  planters  are  enjoying  a  veritable  bonanza. 

( )f  course,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  lack  of  shipping  facilities  is  a  great  handi¬ 
cap  just  at  present.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  section  of  the  globe  is  suffering 
more  through  lack  of  cargo  space  than  tliis  west  coast.  Never  very  adequately  served, 
the  temporary  closing  of  the  Panama  Canal,  combined  with  the  embargo  by  the  British 
Government  of  a  considerable  number  of  steamers  accustomed  to  ply  on  this  coast, 
cut  down  freight  space  to  an  almost  negligible  quantity,  and  freights  for  Europe  have 
increased  about  400  per  cent.  Only  the  very  high  prices  prevailing  in  Europe  make 
them  possible  of  payment. 

Lust  May,  the  writer  states,  he  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  of 
visiting  one  of  the  principal  sugar  valleys,  about  50  miles  inland  from 
the  ])ort  of  Eten,  where  are  the  three  fairly  large  estates  of  Pomalca, 
Patapo,  and  Tuman/  Of  the  Tuman  plantation,  the  property  of 
President  Pardo  and  his  family,  comprising  about  15,600  acres,  in¬ 
cluding  pasture  and  uncultivated  as  well  as  the  cultivated  area,  and 
whose  annual  production  amounts  to  15,000  tons,  he  writes: 

The  people  in  charge  of  the  plantation  were  of  an  old,  aristocratic  Peruvian  family, 
which  is  true  of  most  of  the  large  plantation  owners  in  Peru.  Here  the  old  Spanish 
aristocracy,  proud  of  its  lineage,  cultured,  and  often  educated  in  the  best  schools  of 
Europe,  gives  to  the  plantations  an  atmosphere  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
South  in  plantation  days.  They  are  noted  for  their  hospitality  and  their  fine  manners, 
and  it  is  good  for  a  North  American  to  see  here  Latin  American  civilization  at  its  best. 
We  were  entertained  in  a  beautiful,  large  plantation  house.  Nearby  were  the  planta¬ 
tion’s  church,  and  its  market,  and  scattered  about  the  houses  of  the  laborers,  a  little 
village  in  itself  of  several  thousand  souls. 

In  regard  to  the  cotton  industry  the  writer  sums  up  the  situation 
as  follows: 

Cotton  has  not  shared  the  same  luck  as  sugar  has  enjoyed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
As  in  our  own  country,  cotton  producers  were  for  a  long  time  shut  off  entirely  from 
their  market.  Moreover,  when  the  markets  were  reopened  prices  ran  but  little  above 
those  of  normal  times,  and  with  the  excessive  freights  offsetting  them,  the  cotton 
grower,  at  present,  is  under  a  great  disadvantage.  In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  cargo  space 
and  the  high  freight  rates  have  the  growers  w'ondering  whether  they  will  be  able  to 
market  the  crop. 

As  to  the  oil  fields  and  the  famous  guano  islands  Mr.  Luitweiler 
writes: 

There  is  only  space  for  a  word  about  Peruvian  oil.  The  country’s  oil  fields  are 
extensive  and  valuable.  They  produce  oil  of  the  highest  grade — so  fine,  in  fact, 
that  it  has  proven  good  business  to  ship  the  Peruvian  oil  all  the  way  to  our  own  west 
coast  for  refining  and  to  bring  down  in  its  stead  for  consumption  in  Peru  and  Chile 
the  poorer  grade  oil  of  the  California  fields.  The  Peruvian  fields  are  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  countrjq  just  below  the  boundary  of  Ecuador.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  now 
has  very  large  holdings  in  this  field  and  is  developing  them  rapidly.  An  independ¬ 
ent  Italian  company  also  has  oil  holdings  in  this  region,  producing  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  annually. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  to  the  traveler  along  this  coast  is  the  famous  guano 
islands,  passed  just  before  reaching  Callao.  For  over  80  years  they  have  been  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  tradition  tells  us  that  even  the  Inca  sovereigns  knew  their  value  and 
protected  the  guano  birds.  As  we  passed  close  by  the  captain  of  the  steamer  blew 


Courtesy  of  The  Americas  (New  York). 

SCENES  ON  SUGAR  PLANTATIONS  IN  PERU. 

Top;  Loading  the  cane  on  cars  for  transportation  to  the  sugar  mill.  Center;  Primitive  and  modem  power  used  on  Peruvian 
sugar  plantations.  Bottom;  The  sacked  sugar  being  transported  over  the  arid  sections  to  the  coast. 
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the  whistle,  and  what  seemed  to  he  great  black  patches  all  over  the  island  turned  out 
to  be  flocks  of  millions  of  birds,  rising  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  circling  over  and 
around  their  tiny  domain.  Although  largely  worked  out,  still  there  was  about  $750,000 
worth  of  guano  shippetl  in  both  1912  and  1913. 

As  to  the  necessity  for  the  further  develojunent  of  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  dependence  thereon  of  the  country’s  agricultural  pros¬ 
perity,  the  writer  states: 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  in  .speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  countrj’,  that  Peru’s 
chief  problem  is  irrigation.  It  possesses  along  this  vast  coast  line  some  of  the  most 
jK>tentially  fertile  land  in  the  world,  as  proven  by  that  already  in  cultivation,  but 
water  must  be  obtained  to  make  it  productive.  The  Government  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  many  years,  and  a  number  of  competent  foreign  engineers  have  been 
engaged  to  make  studies  of  proposed  irrigation  systems.  A  point  has  been  finally 
reached  where  the  Peruvian  Government  had  given  a  concession  to  an  American 
company  for  a  $10,000,000  irrigation  and  colonization  project,  but  this  enterprise,  it 
seems,  has  fallen  through.  Provided  that  such  a  project  can  be  carrie<l  through 
economically,  it  means  that  every  available  acre  brought  under  irrigation  will  add 
to  the  wealth  of  Peru,  for  its  productiveness  is  undeniable,  and  sugar  and  cotton 
])lanters  are  only  too  anxious  to  enlarge  their  acreage.  *  *  * 

Outside  of  these,  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  possibilities  of  the  country  lie 
in  the  opening  and  developing  of  new,  large  mine  fields  on  a  scale  comparable  witli 
the  oil  fields  in  the  north  or  the  copper  mines  of  the  tJerro  de  Pasco  Co.  Such  enter¬ 
prises,  however,  are  for  very  large  capital,  for  they  usually  mean  the  building  of  new 
railroads,  heavy  investments  with  a  long  wait  for  returns,  and  the  assuming  of  the 
great  risks  that  go  along  with  mining  enterprises  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Los  Espectaculos  Alegoricos  Modernos  como  Factores  de  Educacion 
(Modern  Allegorical  Spectacles  as  Educational  Factors)  is  the  title 
of  an  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Spanish  edition  of  the  Bui.le- 
TiN,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Ferguson,  which  deals  with  the 
present  revival  of  pageantry  and  allegorical  spectacles  in  connection 
with  civic  celebrations  as  well  as  educational  activities  among  the 
colleges  and  higher  educational  institutions.  The  following  is  the 
English  version  of  the  article  in  part: 

The  twentieth  century  has  seen  in  England  and  the  United  States 
a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  medieval  use  of  spectacular  allegories  as 
a  medium  of  instruction  and  inspiration.  The  revival,  which  is  in 
some  sense  a  new  departure,  originated  with  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker, 
of  England,  who,  in  1907,  presented  at  Sherborne  a  very  remarkable 
semidramatic  spectacle  in  celebration  of  an  historical  epoch.  Other 
towns  and  localities  in  England  have  since  had  similar  celebrations 
under  his  direction,  in  which  whole  communities  have  united  to  honor 
a  hero,  to  commemorate  historical  events,  or  to  give  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  to  community  spirit  for  any  other  similar  purpose,  in  the  most 
stately  and  gorgeous  manner  possible. 

Such  spectacles  have  points  in  common  with  the  feasts  and  fes¬ 
tivals  of  ancient  Rome,  but  there  are  at  least  three  modern  charac¬ 
teristics  on  which  the  author  of  the  revival  lays  great  emphasis — 

First.  That  the  community  celebrating  shall  be  a  civic  or  political 
entity  only.  The  spectacle  which  makes  its  appeal  to  a  limited  por- 
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PHILADELPHIA  ANNUAL  MUMMERS’  PARADE. 


Several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  have  organizations  which  have  adopted  the  custom  of  having  an  annuai  pageant  to  celebrate  certain  events.  In  Philadelphia  the 
organization  known  as  The  Mummers  celebrate  the  advent  of  the  New  V'ear  by  staging  an  elalrorate  parade  as  one  of  the  features  of  a  carnival  of  pomii,  mimicry,  and  fun.  The 
above  picture  gives  an  idea  of  the  gorgeous  costumes  and  original  designs  formed  by  the  marching  units. 


Courtesy  of  The  Amuricaa  Review  of  Reviews. 


SYMBOLIC  SCENE  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY’S 
PAGEANT. 

The  pentemry  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  the  Union  was  celebrated  on  the  campus  of  the 
university  at  Bloomington  by  the  presentation  of  a  pageant,  in  the  nature  of  an  allegorical  and  his¬ 
torical  spectacle.  It  consisted  of  13  episodes  depicting  the  growth  of  the  community  and  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  State  from  the  earlie.st  settlements  to  the  present.  All  scenw,  costumes, 
dialogues,  and  characters,  with  the  excyition  of  those  designed  for  symbolic  efiects,  were  as  true  to 
history  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.  The  al)ove  scene  depicts  the  spirits  of  Hope  and  Determination 
welcoming  the  pioneers,  who  are  coming  through  the  woods  in  the  distance. 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

SCENE  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY’S  PAGEANT. 

In  this  scene  the  early  pioneers,  the  bold,  hardy  first  settlers  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  are  depicted  as 
nearly  true  to  life  as  possible.  Clad  in  the  strong,  rough,  homespun  garments  of  those  davs,  they  are 
coming  with  their  oxen  and  primitive  carts  through  the  wilderness,  to  be  welcomed  by  the  spirits  of 
Hope  and  Determination,  symbolic  of  the  spirit  which  animated  them  in  their  successful  strgggles 
against  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  their  new  environment. 


Shakespeare’s  Tempest.  In  Caliban  the  audience  saw  the  impersonation  of  humanity,  while  Miranda,  I’rospero,  .\riel  and  his  spirits  represented  the  hitther  realm  of  love 
and  pity,  reason,  and  disciplined  will.  Prospero,  representing  the  art  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  aid  of  Miranda,  lifts  Caliban  from  his  brutish  sensuality  to  the  high  plane 
of  spiritual  self-possession,  thereby  teachinp  the  lesson  of  the  elevating  and  ennobling  influences  of  poetry,  art,  and  the  drama  in  their  pure  forms.  Over  1,500  persons  took 
part  in  enacting  the  various  scenes,  among  them  being  comparatively  few  professional  actors  and  musicians.  Most  of  the  participants  were  amateurs  from  the  various  col¬ 
leges,  schools,  societies,  associations,  etc.,  thus  lending  the  presentation  a  genuine  commimity  feature. 
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tion  of  a  community  only,  or  to  one  set  of  interests  in  a  community 
only,  does  not  come  ■within  the  meaning  of  the  modern  allegorical 
spectacle  of  the  Parker  type. 

Second.  Behind  the  show  and  display  there  must  be  dramatic 
scheme.  Processions,  even  though  very  magnificent,  or  open-air 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  most  ambitious  kind  do  not  alone  con¬ 
stitute  the  class  of  festival  celebration  under  consideration. 

lliird.  The  plot  for  the  drama  must  be  drawn  from  the  history 
and  inheritance  of  the  community  or  locality  celebrating.  Symbol¬ 
ism  may  be  used,  but  it  waits  upon  and  is  subordinate  to  history. 
In  a  word,  Mr.  Parker  allegorizes  lustory  and  makes  the  spectacle  to 
which  his  name  has  been  given  an  historical  community  drama.  It 
is  ctUled  “the  Parkerian  pageant.” 

The  ])urpose  underlying  such  presentations  is  not  primarily  gain  or 
mere  entertainment.  It  is  the  deeper  and  more  earnest  one  of  en¬ 
riching  the  life  of  a  community  by  bringing  its  members  together  for 
a  common  purpose.  The  a])peal  is  to  civic  sjiirit,  local  patriotism, 
and  to  man’s  elemental  love  for  and  pride  in  his  home  and  heritage. 

Ordinarily  the  dramatic  spectacles  of  Mr.  Parker’s  creation  have 
formed  a  part  of  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  which  begins  and  ends 
with  commemorative  religious  exercises.  Thus  does  he  correlate  the 
festival  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  honored  their  deities  with 
great  symbolic  and  allegorical  representations  of  a  religious  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  feasted  and  made  merry  in  sport  and 
dance,  with  the  community  drama  of  to-day. 

In  the  more  complex  life  of  modern  times  it  necessarily  follows 
that  the  community  drama  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  small  towns 
and  villages  or  rural  communities  where  it  is  possible  to  bring  together 
all  the  interests  of  the  community  and  to  so  unify  them,  under  the 
right  leader,  that  each  individual  feels  himself  to  be  of  importance  in 
the  general  plan  and  life  of  the  community.  The  interest  of  one 
becomes  the  interest  of  all,  and  vice  versa. 

In  the  development  of  the  new  art  a  new  office  has  been  created, 
called  the  “master  of  pageant.”  Generally  the  master  is  the  author 
of  the  drama.  His  influence  is  practically  unlimited  and  the  success 
of  the  allegory  in  any  given  instance  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  his  personality  and  methods  of  work.  It  is  his  part  to  bring  out 
in  every  way  the  best  the  community  can  produce.  He  genendly 
selects  the  episodes  and  incidents  in  history  which  will  best  serve  the 
purpose  of  the  allegory,  writes  the  drama,  stages  it,  assigns  the  parts 
to  the  actors,  and  personally  interests  and  inspires  them  to  the  extent 
of  their  gifts  and  ability.  The  music  and  dancing,  which  are  always 
important  features  in  all  such  spectacles,  may  be  in  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  “master,”  but  Ixis  supervision  extends  to  them  also. 


Photo  by  Katherine  E.  McClellan,  Official  Photographer  to  Smith  College. 

SENIOR  CLASS  AT  SMITH  COLLEGE  PRESENTS  “MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.” 

At  Smith  College  for  Women,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  the  senior  class  aimually  presents  a  Shakespearian  play,  elaborately  staged  and  correctly  costumed.  This  year  the  play 
selected  was  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  The  above  picture  shows  the  stage  setting  and  a  group  of  the  actors  in  one  of  the  scenes. 


SH.VKESPEAUIAN  PAGEANT  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  INDIAN  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PENNSA'LVANIA. 

The  Ignited  States  Indian  Sch(K)l  at  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  celehralcd  the  Shakesi)care  tercentenary  with  an  elaborate  i)at;eant  in  which  the  students  rei)rcsented  the  leading 
characters  of  several  of  the  Ijest  known  of  the  plays,  all  being  costumed  in  correct  historical  form.  In  the  above  i)icture,  groui)ed  about  Romeo  and  Juliet,  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  familiar  characters  easily  recognizable.  The  fact  that  the  students  are  nearly  all  of  pure  Indian  blood  lends  additional  interest  to  this  tribute  to  the  greatest  of  all  English 
poets. 
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In  the  United  States  Mr.  Parker  has  a  large  following  in  his  con¬ 
ception  and  use  of  the  allegorical  spectacle.  Notable  among  such 
masters  and  leaders  is  Mr.  William  C.  Langdon,  first  president  of  the 
American  Pageant  Association,  author  of  several  allegorical  specta¬ 
cles,  and  specialist  on  the  subject  for  the  division  of  recreation  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

The  State  of  Indiana,  which  celebrates  its  centennial  in  October  of 
this  year,  engaged  Mr.  Langdon  as  master  for  an  allegorical  spectacle 
which  was  given  at  the  State  Ihiiversity  at  Bloomington  in  June 
and  for  a  similar  State  celebration  to  he  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
October.  That  Mr.  Langdon  was  at  work  on  these  spectacles  for 
Indiana  as  early  as  January  of  this  year  is  an  indication  of  the  time, 
study,  and  preparatory  work  involved  in  their  preparation. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  and  his  school  the  allegorical 
spectacle  makes  its  ])rimarv  appeal,  not  to  civic  spirit  or  local  patri¬ 
otism,  hut  to  another  and  entirely  different  set  of  emotions.  Its 
whole  purpose  is  different  from  that  of  the  community  drama,  and 
the  rules  governing  its  structure  and  technique  vary  accordingly. 
“It  satisfies,”  says  Mr.  MacKaye,  “an  elemental  instinct  for  art,  a 
popular  demand  for  poetry.  It  is  poetry  for  the  masses.” 

With  this  conception  of  the  art,  it  follows  that  he  makes  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  about  using  local  talent  either  for  musical  composition, 
for  acting,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  \Miere  it  is  deemed  necessary 
and  advantageous  it  is  called  into  use,  hut  Mr.  MacKaye’s  idea  is  to 
offer  to  the  people  the  best  available,  whether  it  he  the  product  of 
imported  or  local  talent  or  both  combined.  So  far,  too,  from  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  historical  themes,  he  says:  “All  vital  modern 
forces  might  appropriately  find  symbolical  expression  in  majestic 
histrionic  spectacles  (masques),  educative  and  entertaining  to  all  the 
jieople.” 

In  the  case  of  his  own  dramatic  spectacle  of  very  great  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  conception,  “The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,”  he  brings  with 
wonderful  realism  the  England  of  Chaucer’s  time  in  song  and  panto¬ 
mime,  in  procession  and  dance,  right  before  the  people  of  this  day. 
It  was  presented  in  the  summer  of  1909  at  the  Universities  of  Yale 
and  Harvard  and  at  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  by  the  Coburn 
Shakespearian  Players,  who  came  from  outside  and  were  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  the  play.  The  music,  too,  was  composed  and 
arranged  by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch,  of  New  York,  whose  assistant 
acted  as  director  of  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  MacKaye  also  wrote  the  ambitiously  conceived  histrionic  spec¬ 
tacle,  “Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands,”  for  the  celebration  of  the  ter¬ 
centenary  of  William  Shakespeare.  Ten  singing  societies  joined 
forces  to  furnish  500  or  more  voices  for  the  choral  parts  of  the  music, 
(’ostumes  and  scenery  were  specially  prepared,  and  the  whole  great 


aiul  school  orKaiiizations  stiiKCd  similar  performances. 


Photo  l)y  llarriH  A  Ewins.  WashinKton.  D.C. 

ONE  OF  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  MASQUE  “SHAKESPEARE  TRICMTHANT.^ 

Thp  Shakes])('are  ton  eiitPiiary  was  colehratwl  in  WashinKlon  liy  the  jnihlie  perfornianee  of  a  mas.,ne 
entitled  “Miakespeare  Tritimphanf.’’  Heantiful  seenes  taken  from  four  of  the  immortal  i)oet’.s  most 
fanions  works  were  )»resente(l  in  a  dramatif  spectacle,  the  performance  taking  jilace  in  the  |)ictitresi|ite 
little  trrove  at  the  fiwt  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  (treat  WashhiRton  Momiment.  The  slope  of  the 
hill  formed  a  natural  amphitheater  from  which  the  crowd  of  interested  st)ectators  could  view  the 
realistic  reproductions  of  the  jHiel’s  most  fanciful  creations.  The  aliove  picture  i>re.sonts  the  Ihince 
of  the  Fairies  Irom  Midsummer  Xighfs  Dream. 


l*hoto  by  Bachrach,  N  ew  York. 

DANCE  SCENE  FROM  AN  ALLEGORICAD  SPECTACLE. 

The  revival  of  the  alleporic-al  spectacle  seems  to  have  been  favorably  received  in  many  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  country.  It  often  takes  the  form  of  reiiroducintr  the  classical  dramas  of 
aticient  Creece  and  Home,  thus  ihvolvinE  a  close  study  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  lives,  as  well  as 
the  costumes  of  the  ancients.  In  the  ))icture  alwve  may  be  seen  a  .eroup  of  yount'  ladies  performing 
one  of  the  lireek  dances  in  the  reproduction  of  one  of  the.sc  plays. 
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city  paid  homage  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  of  English  dramatists 
hy  and  through  this  spectacular  allegory. 

Mr.  MacKaye,  in  writing  of  the  art  on  one  occasion,  cites  the  annual 
dramatic  spectacles  given  with  unexampled  artistic  effect  in  the  great 
redwood  forests  of  (^xlifornia  by  the  liohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco 
as  examples  of  the  modern  spectacular  allegory,  which  possess,  he 
says,  “all  the  elements  for  making  a  constructive  art,  because  they 
are  the  expression  of  a  community  spirit,  focused  b}'  cooperating 
artists  in  the  dramatic  form.” 

d'he  liohemian  (dub  referred  to  is  made  up  of  1,000  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  choicest  spirits  in  the  world  of  letters,  art,  and  music.  The 
annual  play  is  written,  staged,  and  produced  within  the  charmed 
circle.  It  is  never  aftei-wards  used  for  any  other  purpose.  It  is 
majestic  always  in  its  natural  setting,  realism  itself  in  effect,  and 
‘■grips  with  a  beauty  that  hurts.” 

This  form  of  education  and  insj)iration  has  found  its  way  in  the 
Fnitod  States  into  institutions  of  learning  of  various  grades  and 
cla.ssos.  At  the  University  of  California  an  annual  allegorical  spec¬ 
tacle  is  given  1)3'  the  women  students  which  is  strictl3'  a  conmuinal 
task.  It  has  for  its  ritualistic  motive  the  transition  from  girlhood 
into  womanhood.  The  triumph  lias  been  achieved  here  of  having 
even  the  music  composed  b}^  a  student. 

(^uite  a  number  of  the  universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools 
liavo  introduced  tlie  stud3'  of  the  art  into  their  curricula.  Among 
these  is  the  Universit3'  of  California,  just  mentioned ;  the  Universit3' 
of  Wisconsin;  Dartmouth  CoUege,  in  Now  Hampshire;  the  Teachers’ 
College  connected  with  Barnard  College  in  New  York  Cit3'  (the 
Woman  s  Department  of  Columbia  Universit3');  Brookl3’n  Training 
School  for  Teachers;  Kansas  State  Normal  School;  and  the  State 
Normal  and  Training  School  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Vassar  College  for  Women,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  has  an  outdoor 
theater  and  has  given  man3’  outdoor  performances  of  great  interest 
and  merit.  Among  them  “The  Pageant  of  Athena,”  in  celebration 
of  the  semicentennial  of  the  college  last  autumn,  was  the  work 
throughout  of  students.  ..Vnother  iuiiversit3'  celebration  in  aUegoiy 
of  more  than  usual  interest  was  that  of  Hollis  Hall  at  Harvard 
Universit3%  given  in  1913,  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversar}'  of  the  opening  of  the  hall.  The  master  was 
Prof.  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard,  and  the  work  throughout  was 
that  of  Harvard  men.  The  music  was  special!}'  arranged  b}'  a 
graduate,  and  a  song  and  anthem  composed  for  the  occasion  b}- 
other  mombei’s  of  the  alumni. 

As  an  allied  movement  of  lesser  ])retensions  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  rural  tirama  as  a  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  an  appeal  to  patriotic,  artistic,  or  religious  sentiment.  One 


j 


Photo  hy  Thomas  C.  Hawks. 

MAY  DAY  KKVKLS  AT  MOUNT  IfOLYDKK  ('OLLKiiK.  SOUTH  HADLKY,  M ASSA('HUSKTTS. 


Presenlation  of  old  Kii^lish  folk  dancosby  the  sdidents,  appropriately  dressed  in  liistoric-ally  eorreet  cost  iimes,  was  the  leading  feature  of  the  May  Pay  celehrations  at  Mount  Ifolyoke 
('ollefte.  I’erformanees  such  as  these,  in  addition  to  the  pleasins  etfeet  of  the  speetaeidar  features,  are  valuable  as  stuilies  of  the  manners  and  eustoins  of  the  i)eople  of  past 
ttenerations,  and  in  this  respect  hear  a  close  relation  to  pageantry. 


*  '<ip>  ritihl  liy  Wolvni.  N  ,  V.  Coiirli  py  of  Mihs  KiKlh  I''uliuyijtock. 


(•KI,KliH.\TI\(i  KOI  NDKU’S  DAV  AT  VASSAU. 

In  line  with  t lie  recent  revival  of  pat'eantry  and  open-air  dramatic  presentations  (teneraily,  meinliers 
of  I  he  faculty  and  students  of  \assarl'ollet:ei>resented  two  tierforinancesinlhocelehrationo'Fonnder’s 
Day  which  tlemonsi rated  the  interest  that  ttreat  college  for  women  takes  in  Spanish  literature.  One 
of  these  was  the  presentation  of  the  farce  Los  Dos  llahladores,  ttenerally  attrilaited  tof'ervantes,  which 
had  been  translated  by  two  of  the  yonni;  ladies  (.Misses  Fahnestock  and  White).  In  the  above  piclitre 
the  openint:  scene  of  the  farce  is  beini:  presented. 


(‘opyright  by  Wolven,  Poughkeeppio,  N,  Y.  Courtesy  otMiss  Fahnestock. 


••SCENES  FUO.M  THE  LIFE  OF  CEUVAXTES  IN  ALOIEUS.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  jierformances  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fonnder’s  Day  celebra¬ 
tion  at  Va.ssar  College  was  the  presentation  of  Scenes  from  Cervantes’  Captivity  in  Algiers,  written 
by  one  of  the  students,  Miss  Virginia  Archibold,  and  acted  on  the  beautifnt  college  campus.  A  critic 
writes:  “The  staging  was  carefully  and  etlectively  worked  out;  the  atmosphere  and  customs  were 
preserved  by  the  codnming  and  bits  of  local  color.  In  the  palace  of  Ilassan  Pasha,  the  salutations, 
Ihe  laltice  behind  which  the  fair  harem  sat .  the  dance  done  for  the  king,  and  the  weird  piping  music 
which  accompanied  it,  all  showed  a  knowledge  of  the  lime  and  country.'’ 
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such  drama,  “Back  to  tho  Farm,”  was  written  by  a  stiuloiit  hi  the 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State  of  Mimxesota.  A  comjiany  was 
trained  for  its  presentation,  and  it  jiroved  so  jxipular  that  live  com- 
jianies  were  trained  to  present  it  in  practically  every  rural  com- 
mmiity  of  the  State  muler  the  auspices  of  the  extension  division  of 
tile  State  UniviirsiU'. 

Tile  church  in  all  ages  has  usi^d  allegorical  reiireseiitation  to  inform 
and  instruct  in  things  recondite  and  spiritual.  In  some  instances 
this  has  lieen  done  witli  such  great  s])ectacular  effect  as  to  make 
the  times  or  tho  occasions  notable.  One  instance  tliat  stands  out 
in  histoiy  is  that  of  tho  Grey  Friai-s  of  Coviuitry,  England,  who  drew 
(Miornious  multitudes  to  the  city  annually  to  witness  the  Corpus 
C'hristi  plays.  Another  instance  is  that  of  tlie  Autos  Sacranieiitalis 
of  Calderon,  for  which  tho  cities  of  Toledo,  Seville,  and  Granada  in 
S])ain  ari‘  said  to  liave  jiaid  the  dramatist  very  large  sums  of  money. 
A  third  is  that  of  the  Passion  Play  at  Oherammergau,  in  which  a 
wlude  community  unites  in  the  ri'preseiitation,  once  in  every  10  yi^ars, 
<d‘  the  events  in  the  lif(‘  and  di'atli  of  the  Savior. 

In  (*acli  and  all  of  tlu^se  there  are  some  of  the  (dements  whicli 
mark  the  revival.  It  remains  to  hci  seen  just  what  tlu'  iiri'seiit  day 
movement  will  bring.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  has  sjinaid  has  been 
])henonional.  Alr(‘ady  c(M-tain  fixed  standards  havi^  lieeii  evolv(‘d, 
and  a  V(UT  wi^U-didined  purjiose  marks  its  devidopnuMit  and  brief 
history. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Vehicle  (Part  III),  the  third  and  last  install¬ 
ment  of  the  serii's  of  articles  ajijiearing  in  the  Spanish  I'dition  of  the 
Bri.i.ETix  under  that  title,  is  ivprodiUH'd  in  its  English  version  as 
follows; 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  installment  of  this  account  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  vehicle,  it  was  during  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
coach  of  state  and  the  jirivate  conveyance  llourished  in  all  their 
jxunj)  and  excess  of  adornment.  The  desire  for  glittering  ostentation 
and  display  of  luxury  on  the  jiart  of  European  royalty  and  the  lesser 
satellites  who  revolved  about  the  individual  monarchs  was  one  of 
the  factors  which  entered  into  the  social  jirohlem  that  found  its 
(dimax  in  the  French  Revxdution.  Senseless  extravagance  and  ridic¬ 
ulous  display  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  classes,  accentuating  the 
contrast  between  the  living  conditions  of  the  nobility  and  the  great 
body  of  the  producing  classes,  did  much  to  hasten  the  inevitable 
protest  of  sense  against  nonsense,  of  the  competent  intelligence  of 
leaders  of  the  masses  against  the  stupidity  of  an  effete  aristocracy 
whose  extraordinary  vanity  blinded  it  to  its  own  vapid  weakness. 

The  glittering,  gilded,  scented,  and  gorgeously  painted  coach  of  the 
rich  noble  of  the  eighteenth  century  epitomized  the  life  of  its  owner. 
The  French  revolutionist  put  an  end  to  both,  not  only  in  France 
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l)iit  j)nu*tically  tlio  world  over.  Tlio  bloody  f;uillotuu'  tuuglit  its 
salutary  lossoii  to  tlio  world,  and  ov'erywliero  luunanitj'  b(‘<xaii  to 
rc'covor  its  s(>nso  of  proportion.  Vain  ornament  jjave  way  to  j)raeti- 
eal  utility,  and  the  vehiele  builder  reflected  the  trend  of  the  times 
in  his  art.  To  combine  lij'htness  in  wei<;ht  and  jjrace  of  lines  with 
stren<;th  and  durability  became  the  sid)ject  of  the  carriajje  maker’s 
stuily,  ami  the  develoj)ment  of  the  vehicle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  alonjf  this  line.  In  the  accompanyinj;  illustrations  may  be  seen 
a  few  of  the  diverse  forms  which  were  evolv(*d  to  carry  out  tlu'se 
id('as. 

I’pon  the  occasion  (*f  the  visit  of  the  Manpiis  de  Lafayette  to  the 
riuted  States  in  1<S24  as  the  Nation’s  •'uest,  a  tour  of  the  country 
he  had  so  materially  aided  in  its  suceessfid  struj^^le  for  indejiendence 
was  one  of  the  features  ])rovided  for  his  entertainment.  In  order  to 
specially  honor  their  distin<;uished  finest  and  to  make  his  tour  as 
comfortable  as  j)ossible,  Confjre.ss  ordered  a  special  coach  built  for 
his  use.  Its  lifiht  and  firaceful  body,  shown  in  the  accompanyinf; 
])ictur(',  offers  (piite  a  contrast  to  the  ])onderous,  gilt-covered,  clumsy 
state  coaches  of  tlie  previous  century,  and  shows  a  decided  imj)rove- 
ment  even  over  Washington’s  coach,  built  about  30  years  earlier, 
wliile  President  Lincoln’s  carriage,  built  some  40  years  later,  shows 
but  little  advance  in  simplicity  of  construction  and  lightness  <»f  gear 
over  Lafayette’s. 

In  public  conveyances  the  stage  coach  for  long-distance  travel  and 
the  omnibus  for  urban  uses  long  held  sway.  The  steam  locomotive 
relegated  the  first  to  the  scrap  heap,  while  the  gasoline  motor  has  ])tit 
a  (piietus  on  the  latter,  which  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
('Volution  of  the  vehicle  from  the  horse-drawn  carriage  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  or  motor  car  of  tbe  present. 

d'he  idea  of  a  power-driven  light  vehicle  for  use  on  ordinary  high¬ 
ways  is  not  as  new  as  some  may  think,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  development  of  the  automobile  into  a  commonplace  vehicle  of 
('veryday  use  in  nearly  all  the  leading  countries  of  the  civilized  world 
is  an  accomplishment  of  the  last  12  or  15  years.  Credit  for  the  first 
primitive  motor  vehicle  capable  of  j)ractical  use  is  usually  given  to  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  of  (\ignot,  who  in  1770  built  a  small  threc'- 
wheeled  wagon  wbich  carried  two  j)eople  at  the  rate  of  21  miles  an 
hour.  Like  all  the  early  motor  cars,  this  was  ])ropelled  by  a  small 
steam  engine,  taking  steam  from  a  plain  drum  boiler  fired  with  coal 
or  wood. 

In  England  the  pioneer  in  this  line  was  Richard  Trevethick,  who  in 
1803  succeeded  in  building  a  practical  steam  carriage  which  he  suc- 
cessfull}'  operated  in  London.  Like  most  innovations,  it  grew  but 
slowly  in  favor,  although  by  1824  a  number  of  these  vehicles  had  been 
constructed  and  were  being  used  with  some  success  as  stage  coaches 


MAKQl'IS  I)K  LAKAYKTTK’S  COACir. 

When  the  Marquis  de  Lafavette  visited  the  I'nited  States  as  the  Nation’s  cuest  in  ls'24,  Congress  ordered  a  special  coiich  Imilt  for  his  use  in  tour¬ 
ing  thecountrv.  The  coach  is  stili  in  existence,  bein«  owned  l)ya  larcecarriattemaniifacturint;  company  in  South  ISend,  Indiana.  In  a  recent 
pageant,  depict int;  the  evolution  of  the  vehicle,  ami  presented  in  that  city,  the  honored  relic  was  placed  on  one  of  the  tioats  and  formed  one 
of  the  interesting  features  of  the  occasion. 


I’KKSIDKXT  LINCOI.N  S  STATK  CAKUIACK. 

It  was  this  carriuKC  that  rresidenl  Lincoln  used  on  the  evening:  of  April  U,  IHfio,  when  he  was  assassinated  in  Ford’s  Tliealer  in  \Vashint;ton  liy 
J.  Wiikes  Itooth.  'I'he  iiftht,  plain,  anil  practical  carruitje  oilers  a  fittint;  contnist  to  the  heavy,  ornate,  gilded  state  earriaces  of  ICnrojieaii 
royalty  of  the  precediii);  era. 
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projH'llod  by  stoani.  Soino  of  those,  woigliiiij;  ns  imioli  ns  d  or  4  tons 
unlondod,  rnn  rogulnr  j)nssongor  sorvioos  l)otvvoon  ('lioltonhnin  and 
(ilonoostor,  attaining  avorago  speeds  of  10  to  14  miles  per  lumr. 
'Phev  were  ecpiipjH'd  with  horizontal  l)oilers  and  their  driving  wlieels 
were  10  feet  in  diameter.  Owing  to  the  determined  op])osition  of 
those  int('rested  in  turnj)ikes  and  tlie  promotion  of  railways,  many 
stnmhling  blocks  were  jdaeed  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
motor  (»r  steam  pntpelled  vehicles,  and  ])rohihitive  toll  rates  wcmh' 
placed  on  them  by  is;i2.  Even  as  late  as  1X0.5  a  law  was  enaet('d  in 
England  which  ])rovided  that  (1)  the  nnmher  of  jx'rsons  re(piired  to 
drive  tin*  machine  slionld  h(>  inereascal  to  three:  (2)  that  a  man  shonld 
precede  it  with  a  red  (lag:  (d)  that  the  maximum  limit  of  speed  slnndd 
he  reduced  to  4  miles  an  hour:  and  (4)  that  they  slunild  he  forbidden 
ever  to  blow  off  steam,  etc.  Naturally,  the  industry  in  England 
languished.  It  was  not  until  hSPO  that  the  “locomotives  on  high¬ 
ways”  act  removed  some  of  these  restrictions. 

4'he  great  i)rohlem  for  the  builder  of  the  motor  ear  was  to  reduce 
the  weight  and  size  of  the  boiler,  or  rather  to  obtain  enough  generative 
ea|)aeity  from  a  boiler  of  feasible  pro])ortions.  A  Ereneh  inventor, 
Serpollet,  devised  a  special  shape  of  tubes  through  which  the  water 
was  circulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  eva])orated  almost  iustauta- 
neotisly  into  steam  upon  entering  the  boiler.  The  boiler  could  he 
safely  oj)erated  at  a  pressure  (*f  1 ,000  j)ouuds  or  more  to  the  scpian^ 
inch,  and  this,  together  with  the  instantaneous  production  of  steam, 
solved  the  ])rohlem  of  sudicient  boiler  ea])acity.  This  improvement, 
while  it  made  the  steam-driven  car  a  success,  came,  however,  at  a 
time  when  the  gasoline  engine  was  entering  the  field,  a  competitor 
too  strong  for  the  steam  engine. 

d'he  history  of  the  gasoline  motor  ear  perhaps  really  begins  with  the 
construction  of  a  successful  gasoline  engine  in  Germany  by  Gottlieb 
Daimler  in  18X4.  In  that  year  he  j)atented  an  engine  which  was 
similar  in  its  essential  features  to  the  modern  four-cycle  engine,  and 
in  1XX6  he  first  apjdied  this  engine  for  the  ])ropulsion  of  a  hicvcle. 
'Pile  French  and  Belgian  rights  to  construct  his  engine  were  aciiuired 
in  IXXt)  by  Messrs.  Panhard  and  Levassor,  whose  first  car  was  built  in 
1  XPl .  Another  pioneer  in  the  develojunent  of  the  gasoline  engine  was 
Benz,  another  German,  who  produced  a  mechanically  propelled  tri¬ 
cycle  in  1XS5.  His  engine  is  noteworthy  in  being  the  first  to  have 
electrical  ignition,  which  is  now  universally  used  on  automobile 
engines.  'Phese  may  he  considered  as  the  first  effective  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  modern  automobile  in  Europe.  Progress  was 
somewhat  slow,  hut  in  10  years  the  motor-propelled  vehicle  had  grown 
in  pojmlarity  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Petit  Journal  of  Paris  offered 
an  attractive  prize  for  an  automobile  race  from  the  French  cajiital  to 
Rouen.  'Phis  occurred  in  1894,  and  was  followed  by  another  raee 


EAKI.Y  FORMS  OF  MOTOR  VEIIICLES. 

UpiK-r:  Richard  Trcvethick’s  steam  carriacc  of  l.s()2,  the  first  practical  motor  vehicle  built  in  Encland. 
A  niimlier  of  these  vehicles  were  successfully  used  fora  time  in  the  form  of  stagecoaches,  offerint:  regular 
jiassenger  services  lietween  Cheltenham  and  (iloucester,  attaining  a  speed  of  10  to  H  miles  ^r  hour. 
Center:  A  picture  of  a  steam  vehicle,  published  in  the  Scientific  American  of  Octolx'r  2,  bower: 

In  ISOO  Richard  Dudgeon  constructed  one  of  the  first  practical  power-driven  road  vehicles  in  the 
Cnited  States.  It  was  virtually  a  locomotive  adapted  to  road  travel,  and  frccpicntly  attained  a  speed 
of  35  miles  an  hour. 
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tlu‘  following  your  from  Paris  to  lionloaux.  in  wliich  tlion*  wore  (ifi 
entrants. 

In  the  meantime  the  inventors  in  the  Tnited  State's  had  been 
giving  their  attention  to  the  problem.  In  a  reeent  artiele  in  tlie 
Seientifie  Ameriean,  dealing  with  the  rise  of  tin*  antomohile,  some 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  its  development  in  tliis  country  are 
brought  out,  and  the  following  brief  outline  is  ehielly  taken  from 
tliat  source. 

(leorge  li.  Selden  seems  to  have  been  really  the  first  man  in  tlie 
Tnited  States  to  begin  experinu'iiting  with  power-driven  vehicles 
about  1S74.  Realizing  that  the  steam  engine  was  entirely  too  heavy 
for  his  purpose',  lie  endeavored  to  produce  a  gas  engine.  At  first  he 
generateil  gas  by  burning  liepiid  fuel,  and  tried  to  utilize  this  gas  in 
the  cylinder  of  the  engine  just  as  steam  is  used,  lie  soon  found  tliat 
this  was  not  practical,  and  finally  decided  that  the  combustion  of  tlu' 
gases  should  take  place  in  the  cylinder  itself.  About  this  time  he 
came  across  the  work  of  lirayton,  who  was  building  internal-combus¬ 
tion  engines  for  boats.  Brayton’s  idea  was  to  compress  the  gas  and 
ignite  it  as  a  jet  in  the  cylinder.  Having  built  a  model  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  he  was  on  the  right  track.  Selden  ap|)lied  for  a 
patent  in  1<S79.  Tims  Selden  may  be  considered  the  first  man  in  the 
I’nited  States  to  invent  a  gasoliiu'  automobile,  but,  according  to  the 
Scientific  American,  “he  was  not  a  pioneer,  for  he  did  not  sliow  the 
way  to  others.  Instead,  he  kept  his  patent  pending  in  the  Patent 
Oflice  for  16  years.  Not  until  was  the  ])atent  issued  and  the 

public  apprised  (tf  the  early  work  of  George  Selden,  by  which  time  tlu' 
automobile  liad  been  well  established  and  was  being  manufactured 
here  and  abroad.” 

Despite  the  prior  invention  of  Selden,  continues  the  writer  in  the 
Scientific  American,  we  may  ])oint  to  (’harles  E.  Durvea  as  the  father 
of  the  American  automobile.  He  started  out  at  first  with  the  idea 
of  building  a  flying  machine.  It  was  in  1SS6,  at  the  ('olumhus  (Ohio) 
State  Fair,  that  he  came  across  a  gas  engine.  It  used  gasoline  foi' 
fuel  and  had  electric  ignition.  Mr.  Durvea  tells  us  it  weighed  a  ton 
at  least  and  was  as  large  as  a  dinner  table,  while  the  gas  tank  was  as 
big  as  a  washtub.  Beautiful  as  this  machine  looked  to  Mr.  Durvea, 
it  was  evidently  not  adapted  to  flying,  but  it  occurred  to  him  that  it 
would  make  a  good  horse,  so  he  decided  to  build  a  motor-propelled 
road  vehicle.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fall  of  1S91  that  he 
began  to  construct  his  first  motor  carriage,  which  was  completed  and 
ran  successfully  the  following  spring.  This  encouraged  the  building 
of  a  second  and  a  third  machine.  The  last  was  a  big  success. 

In  the  meantime  R.  E.  Olds  had  built  a  buggy  that  was  driven  by 
steam  in  1SS7.  This  was  a  three-wheeled  machine  in  which  gasoline 
was  used  as  fuel,  and  was  followc'd  by  a  four-wheeh'd  vehicle  later. 


Courtesy  of  the  Scieatific  Amcncan. 


EARLY  AMERICAN  TYPES  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

I'ppor:  The  Stanley  brothers  in  their  first  power-driven  car,  the 
pioneer  of  modern  American  steam  vehicles.  Center:  The  first 
siiccessfnl  .Xmerican  fra-soline  car,  built  by  Charles  E.  Diiryea, 
lS92-9.'t.  Lower:  Charles  E.  Duryea  in  his  famous  machine  that 
won  important  races  in  the  t’nitei^  States  and  Europe. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Sc'ientifie  Ai 


EARLY  TVTES  OF  AMERICAN  MOTOR  VEIllCI-ES. 


Top:  I.e(t,lhe  first  1 1 aynos  our  t  hot  ran  in  1S94  and  won  a  prize  fordesijpi  in  ri(;ht,  Charles  R.  KhiKsteerint;  his  |)o\\er-driven  t>nK4;y,efpnpi)ed 
with  a  marine  eiiftine.  in  ISill.  Hottoin:  Left,  tlie  first  Winton  oar  sold  (IShS);  right,  R.  E.  Old's  first  gasoline  oar,  oompleled  hi  ls9o. 
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In  1S94,  howevor,  Olds  realized  the  advantages  of  the  gasoline  motor 
and  began  the  eonstrnetion  of  that  elass  of  antomohiles.  In  the 
same  year  two  other  pioneers  appeared.  Charles  B.  King,  a  mann- 
faeturer  of  marine  gasoline  engines,  plaeed  one  of  his  engines  in  his 
huggy  and  operated  it  suceossfully  on  the  streets  of  Detroit,  while 
Henry  Ford,  who  had  huilt  a  steam  vehicle  in  1<S92,  started  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  gasoline  machine  in  1894,  which  was  not  completed 
until  1896. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  matter  of  perfecting  the 
automobile,  the  ('hicago  Times-Herald  offered  .85,000  in  prizes  for 
a  race  to  he  held  at  Chicago  in  1895.  Tlie  race  took  place  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  two  Benz  cars,  a  Roger  from  France,  a  Durvea,  and 
a  Sturges  electric  being  the  participants.  The  Durvea  won  easily. 
The  second  big  race  was  held  in  New  York  the  following  year,  when 
again  the  Dnryea  cars  won  all  the  prizes. 

The  greatest  of  the  earlier  international  events,  however,  took 
place  in  England  in  1896,  when  a  big  race  was  held  to  celebrate  the 
rej)eal  of  the  restricting  laws  heretofore  mentioned.  The  race  course 
was  laid  out  from  London  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  52  miles,  and 
the  American  entrant  won  over  all  competitors,  thus  demonstrating 
the  superiority  of  the  Durvea  type. 

The  electric  car  had  meanwhile  also  come  into  prominence  In 
fact,  it  antedates  the  gasoline  car  in  the  Lmited  States,  for  as  early 
as  1882  an  electric  passenger  “brake’’  with  a  capacity  of  eight  pas¬ 
sengers  was  running  in  Boston.  It  had  a  maximum  sj)eed  of  16 
miles  an  hour,  and  at  half  that  speed  could  travel  40  or  50  miles 
on  a  single  charge  of  its  battery.  In  1888  an  electric  “runabout'’ 
made  its  appearance  on  the  streets  of  Boston  and  was  used  daily. 
By  this  time  improvements  in  the  storage  battery  had  made  electric 
vehicles  feasible,  and  by  1898  various  forms  had  been  huilt  and 
made  a  creditable  showing  at  the  Electric  Show  in  New  York  City 
that  year.  With  its  simplicity  of  construction,  easily  learned  driv¬ 
ing,  and  recent  improvements  in  batteries,  the  electric  vehicle  gives 
promise  of  being  an  active  competitor  of  the  gasoline  car. 

Alexander  Wiiiton  was  among  the  first  of  the  automobile  promo¬ 
ters  and  builders  in  the  United  States.  He  demonstrated  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  motor  car  for  long-distance  travel  by  crossing  the 
continent  in  one  of  his  cars  in  190.3,  after  two  previous  unsuccessful 
attempts.  He  also  claims  to  have  been  the  pioneer  manufacturer, 
having  huilt  and  sold  four  cars  in  1898. 

Limited  space  prevents  an  account  of  the  many  inventions  and 
improvements  in  automobile  construction  within  the  last  dozen 
years.  By  1904  the  air-cooled  four-cylinder  Franklin  had  appeared, 
as  had  the  beehive  radiator  and  magneto  ignition.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  the  automobile  tops,  in  order  to  make  the  cars  servicea- 
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ble  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  motor  was  nniversally  jdaeed  in 
front,  wliere  it  could  "et  air;  air  coolinj;  it  with  a  fan  ])roved  a  suc¬ 
cess;  the  transmission  ami  rear  axles  were  provided  with  hall  hear- 
infjs;  the  mechanism  was  ])rovided  with  mechanical  lubrication; 
carbureters  were  rendered  automatic;  the  use  of  the  magneto  was 
on  the  increase;  and  wheel  steering;  had  hecome  almost  universal. 
Several  two-cycle  three-cylinder  cars  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  wood  was  replacinjj  wire  for  wheel  spokes. 

In  1(M).5  the  four-cylinder  car  was  established,  and  beved  drive 
disjdaced  the  chain  almost  entirely;  the  old  bicych*  wheel  tubiii" 
disappeared,  and  special  construction  was  used  in  the  framework 
of  the  chassis.  S])ecial  trades  of  steel  were  introduced;  the  jump 
sjiark  was  used  almost  entirely,  and  the  transmission  was  extensively 
employed.  In  1906  roller  bearings  on  the  rear  axles  were  used. 
Much  attention  was  given  to  shock  ahsorhers  and  rebound  eheck- 
ing  devices,  and  the  machines  were  provided  with  foot  brakes  and 
emergency  hand  brakes.  In  1907  tlie  six-cylinder  engine  came  in. 

The  low-priced  car  made  its  apj)earance  in  1909.  In  1911  the 
Knight  silent  (‘iigine,  an  American  invention,  which  had  been  taken 
abroad  a  few  veal's  Ix'fore  because  it  found  litth*  (*ncouragement  here, 
was  brought  hack  and  introduc'd  in  Aim'iican  cars,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  (trdinary  noise  of  the  common  engine.  By  1912  mechanical 
means  of  starting  th('  engine  wi're  dc'vised  succt'ssfully  and  many 
vari('ti('s  of  devices  are  now  in  use.  An  increasing  use  of  ('h'ctricity 
has  marked  the  progicss  r<'cently  of  gasoline'  ('iigiiu's  for  starting 
('iigines,  shifting  ge'ars,  ope'iating  horns,  lighting  tin'  car,  ('tc.  For 
the  present  year  tin'  chie'f  dc've'lopnn'nt  is  the  multicvlimh'r  ('iigine. 
The  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co.  startc'd  tin'  move'iin'iit  with,  an  ('ight-cylin- 
d<'r  V-type  ('iigine  and  numln'rs  of  olln'r  manufactun'rs  followi'd  its 
('xamph'.  Tin'  latc'st  announc'nn'iit  is  of  a  car  of  12  cylindc'rs,  or,  as 
it  is  sonu'tinn's  calk'd,  a  “twin  six.” 

Such  is  a  brii'f  account  of  tin'  ri'inarkahh'  ris('  of  an  industry  which 
has  grown  up  through  tin'  ('volution  of  tin'  ve'hich'.  Its  ('tfect  has 
ht'C'ii  f('lt  in  many  difF('r('nt  chamu'ls,  and  this  lal('st  form  of  v('hicl(' 
building  has  brought  prospe'iity  in  many  difb'n'iit  liiu's,  notahly  to 
tin'  rubln'r  industry,  st('('l  tool  industry,  h'atln'r  industry,  ('tc.  Sonu' 
id('a  of  the  vahu'  (tf  tin'  aulomobih'  industry  to  tin'  I’niti'd  State's  may 
b(!  had  from  the'  re'ce'iitly  publisln'd  steitistics  for  1!)1  1.  The'se'  show 
that  there  we're  in  use'  1,660,9X1  autonnehik's  and  ll,;!.')")  motor  trucks. 
Ov('r  21,2.50  manufacture'is  and  (k'ak'rs’  lice'iise's  we're'  issue'd. 

Last  ye'ar,  notwithstanding  the'  fidling  off  of  sale's  to  some'  of  the' 
countrie's  ('iigage'd  in  the  Furope'aii  war,  the'  Cnite'd  State's  e'xporte'd 
S25,. ‘192,96.1  Worth  e»f  jiasse'iige'r  autonndiik's,  SI, 1X1,611  worth  of 
comme'rcial  automobile's,  and  S6,621,.‘{.‘12  worth  of  automobile'  parts 
and  acce'ssorie's,  not  including  engine's  and  tire's.  It  may  be'  aelde'd 
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tliat  tlie  popularity  of  passenger  automobiles  manufactured  in  the 
I'nited  States  even  in  Europe  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  that  continent  took  over  $10,000,000  worth. 

The  evolution  of  the  vehicle  from  the  primitive  sledge  to  the  latest 
development  of  the  modern  automobile  has  thus  been  briefly  traced 
in  this  series  of  sketches.  The  next  step  will  doubtless  be  in  perfect¬ 
ing  the  aeroplane  to  the  extent  of  making  it  a  common  vehicle  for 
commercial  use.  Its  value  as  a  destructive  agent  in  war,  especially 
for  scouting  purposes,  has  been  established  by  its  constant  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  present  conflict  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly  the  devel- 
ojiment  of  flying  vehicles  for  commercial  purposes  is  not  far  off.  For 
rapid  transportation  even  the  automobile  may  have  become  obsolete 
by  the  time  another  decade  has  passed,  but  until  its  use  in  ordinary 
business  channels  has  been  definitely  established  the  aeroplane  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  a  practical  vehicle.  A  consideration,  there¬ 
fore,  of  its  history  and  development  may  be  left  to  the  time  when  it 
has  reached  its  more  perfect  state  and  passed  the  experimental  stage 
in  which  it  still  remains  at  present. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  JULY  16,  1916.‘ 


Title. 

Date. 

Author. 

ARGENTINA. 

1910. 

Census  of  the  Argentine  Republic . 

May  20 

W.  Henry  Roliertson,  consul 
general',  Huenos  Aires. 

.tnnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 . 

June  3 

Do. 

BRAZIL.  1 

Exportation  of  refrigerated  beef . 

May  20 

.\.  L.  M.  (Jottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Market  for  .\merican  marble  and  granite . j 

...do _ 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul, 
Santos. 

Taper  bags . 

May  20 

A.  U.  M.  Oottschalk,  consul 
general,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Native  hardwoods  of  lirazil . 

June  1 

Do. 

Yerl)a  mate . i 

June  5 

Do. 

Tamphlet  regarding  fruit  trade . 

i...do.... 

Do. 

.\mefican  cargoes  on  interned  Herman  vessels  at  Riode  Janeiro. .. 

...do _ 

Do. 

Market  for  .\meric-an  marble  and  granite  in  Ternambuco . 

...do _ 

A.  T.  llaeberle,  consul,  Ter¬ 
nambuco. 

Drainage  tor  Tarahvba  (supplemental) . 

June  0 

Do. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1915 . 

!  June  10 

Robert  Irazer,  jr.,  consid, 
Bahia. 

COLOMBIA. 

I’acking-house  proposals  in  Colombia . 

June  10 

Ijeonard  Blake  Modico,  vic-e 
consul,  Cartagena. 

COSTA  RICA. 

1 

Market  for  sporting  ammunition  in  Costa  Rica . 

1  June  19 

1 

Samuel  T.  I>ee,  consul,  San 
Jose. 

*  This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  liy  the  consular  olhcers  in  I.alin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Can  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  servic'e  to  this  organization. 
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Title. 

Date. 

.\uthor. 

CUBA. 

1916. 
Juno  30 

1 

Uenry  .M.  Wolcott,  consul, 
l{af)ana. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

.\nnual  report  on  commcri-e  and  industries  for  distrkd,  1!)15 . 

(iUATEMALA. 

.May  9  ! 

! 

F'rank  .Vnderson  Henry,  con¬ 
sul,  Puerto  Plata. 

Silk  trade  of  (iuatemala  (imports  for  1913-14) . 

NICARAGUA. 

June  13 

Stuart  I.upton,  consul  gen¬ 
eral,  Cuatemala. 

.\nnual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  191.i.  Kirst  sec-  ' 
tion. 

.\dvance  in  freight  rates  from  Corinto  to  New  York . 

.\nnual  report,  1915.  Second  .section . 

.Vpr.  6 

.May  1 
May  8 

John  .\.  (!  amon,  consu  1, 
Corinto. 

1)0. 

Do. 

PARAGUAY. 

New  port  works  for  A.suncion  formally  inaugurated . 

Foreign  trade  of  I’araguay  for  three  months,  191(1 . 

■Nfay  29 

June  3 

Samuel  Hamilton  tViley 
consul,  .tsunidon. 

Do. 

PERU. 

■Nfarket  for  .\merican  marble  and  granite . 

K.xporlation  of  rice  prohibited . 

.May  26 

1  June  13 

William  W.  Handley,  con- 
.sul  general,  Callao. 

Do. 

SALVADOR.  1 

Free  importation  ofsilas . 

Tariff  on  importation  of  anhydrous  ammonia . 

Mar.  29 
j  Mar.  30 

I.ynn  W.  Franklin,  yice  con¬ 
sul,  San  Salvador. 

Do. 

URUGUAY. 

Wheat  exi)o.sition . 

VENEZUELA. 

1 

'  Mar.  27 

11.  F.  Arthur  Schoenfeld, 
charge  d'affaires  ad  in¬ 
terim,  Montevideo. 

.Market  for  leather  belting . 

'  .Inno  It 

i 

(1.  K.  Donald,  consitl,  .Mara¬ 
caibo. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


The  jjroposcd  AGRICULTURAL  BUDGET  for  1917  amounts  to 
1 1 ,276,24(S.2()  pesos  national  currency,  as  compared  with  12,299,- 

:}9().S0  pesos  allowed  for  the  1916  hudfjet. - According  to  statistics 

of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  WHEAT  CROPS  of  Argentina  from 
1906  to  1915  occupied  the  first  place  in  importance  as  compared  with 
other  commodities  produced  by  that  country.  The  records  for  some 
of  the  years  are  as  follows:  1906,  2,437,675  tons,  valued  at  71,039,145 
pesos  gold  (paper  peso  =  $0.43,  gold  peso  =  $0.96);  190S,  3,803,206 
tons,  valued  at  133,975,945  pesos;  1910,  2,048,460  tons,  valued  at 
77,149,407  pesos;  1913,2,998,192  tons,  valued  at  109,855,000  pesos; 
1914,  1,076,703  tons,  valued  at  41,646,000  pesos;  and  1915,  2,676,614 
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tons,  valued  at  142,7()4,()()()  pesos  gold.  During  the  live-year  period 
from  1911  to  1915,  inclusive,  Argentina  produced  4  per  cent  of  the 
total  world  production  of  wheat  for  that  period,  which  was  106,000,000 

tons. - The  Gaceta  of  Buenos  Aires  announces  that  an  Argentine- 

Chilean  company  that  owns  more  than  1,000,000  hectares  (hectare  = 
2.47  acres)  of  land  in  both  republics  has  sold  to  a  North  American 
syndicate  410,000  hectares,  situated  in  the  Argentine  Territory  of  Neu- 
quen,  for  the  sum  of  9,750,000  Ghilean  pesos.  The  purchasing  syndi¬ 
cate  will  divide  the  land  into  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  RANCHES  and 

conduct  the  cattle  business  on  a  large  scale. - An  important  AVT- 

CULTCRAL  h^XPOSITION  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of  La  Plata, 
at  which  a  large  number  of  exhibits  of  fowls  from  X  Tuguay  and  Chile 
was  made. - On  May  24  the  CLOCK  TOWER  presented  to  the  munici¬ 

pal  authorities  of  Buenos  Aires  by  the  resident  British  Colony  was 
inaugurated  with  impressive  ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  and  other  high  dignitaries. —  The  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  has  approved  the  plan  for  constructiong  a  DIKE  on 
the  Conlara  River,  water  from  which  will  be  used  for  irrigation  jmr- 

poses  at  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis. - An  EVENING 

ENTh>RTAINMh]NT  was  given  on  May  21  in  one  of  the  principal 
theaters  of  Buenos  Aires  in  honor  of  the  late  Nicaraguan  poet, 
Ruben  Dario.  The  proceeds  from  the  entertainment  will  he  used  for 

erecting  a  monument  to  Ruben  Dario  in  Buenos  Aires. - -On  July  9 

the  Rural  Society  of  Rosario,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  held  its  second  CORN  CONTEST  in  the  city  of  Casilda 
for  agriculturists  of  the  Department  of  Caseros  and  surrounding  ter¬ 
ritory.  Valuable  awards  were  made  for  all  classes  of  corn  by  expert 

judges. - The  Argentine  Rural  Society  has  secured  special  privileges 

from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  exempting  from  taxation,  etc.,  all 
cattle,  sent  by  ITuguayan,  Chilean,  Brazilian,  and  Paraguayan  cat¬ 
tlemen  for  exhibition  at  the  great  INTERNATIONAL  CATTLE 

EXPOSITION,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  August  15-22,  1916. - 

At  the  CATTLE,  AGRICULTURAL,  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EXPO¬ 
SITION  recently  held  in  Santa  Fe,  among  the  various  premiums 
awarded  was  the  Santa  Fe  cup,  donated  by  the  Government  of  the 

Province. - The  budget  of  expenses  for  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

for  the  current  year  has  been  fixed  at  3,740,222  pesos  national  cur¬ 
rency. - A  recent  executive  decree  authorizes  the  temporary  sus¬ 

pension  of  receiving  gold  on  deposit  at  the  ARGENTINE  LEGA¬ 
TIONS  abroad.  The  decree  is  provisional  and  may  be  withdrawn  at 

any  time. - During  the  fiscal  year  of  1915,  61,804  persons  visited 

the  ARGENTINE  LIBRARY  of  Buenos  Aires,  or  a  daily  average  of 
182  persons,  a  figure  that  shows  this  library  to  he  one  of  the  most  fre¬ 
quented  in  the  Republic.  The  number  of  lectures,  art  entertain- 
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ments,  etc.,  given  l)y  the  institution  during  the  year  amounted  to  38, 
which  gives  an  idea  of  its  educational  facilities.- - -La  Capital,  a  news¬ 

paper  of  Rosario,  states  that  the  fortv-sixth  anniversary  of  the  inau¬ 
guration  of  the  ARGEXTINP:  CEXTiiAL  RAILWAY  in  Rosario  was 
impressively  celebrated  there  on  May  18  last  in  the  presence  of  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  Republic,  and  calls  attention  to  the  great 
industrial  development  due  to  this  railway,  whose  system  now  extends 
throughout  the  whole  country  and  whose  anniversary  should  be  cele¬ 
brated  as  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  the  country.  — 
An  active  campaign  for  promoting  COMMERCIAL  IXTERCIIAXGE 
between  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Spain  has  recently  been  under¬ 
taken  by  La  Union,  a  newspajier  of  Buenos  Aires. —  The  board  of 
directors  of  L.\  PLAl'A  UXIVERSITY  have  issued  new  rules  and 

regulations  for  the  enrollment  of  stiulents. - During  the  fii'st  four 

months  of  1916  Argentina  exported  1,402,219  HIDES,  1,045,402  <»f 
which  went  to  the  United  States  and  were  made  up  of  604,305  green 
liides  and  441,097  dried.  These  figures  show  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  hides  exported  l)y  Argentina  during  the  fii-st  four 
months  of  1916  were  bought  by  the  United  States.-  -The  Xational 
Atheneum  of  Buenos  Aires  wilt  soon  establish  a  COURSE  IX  BIB¬ 
LIOGRAPHY,  whicli  will  be  divided  into  four  parts.-  Foreign 
STEAMERS  AXD  SAILIXG  VESSELS  to  the  number  of  565,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  841,735  tons,  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Buenos  Aires  during  the  first  five  months  of  1916,  as  compared  with 
656,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  814,505  tons,  in  the  corresponding  period 

of  1915. - Facing  page  519  of  the  April,  1916,  English  edition  of  the 

Monthly  Bulletin  is  a  cut  of  “THE  SPAXISH  MOXUMEXT  IX 
BUEXOS  AIRES,”  the  caption  of  which  states  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  sculptor,  Arturo  Dresco,  and  cost  nearly  .890,000.  This  statement 
is  erroneous.  The  monument  in  question  was  wrought  by  the  sculptor 
Agustin  Qucrol  and  cost  approximately  1,350,000  pesos,  currency,  or 

an  equivalent  of  .8573,075,  American  gold. - Miss  Annie  S.  Peck,  a 

noted  American  lecturer,  magazine  writer,  and  mountain  climber,  who 
has  traveled  extensively  in  the  Old  and  the  Xew  World,  gave  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  lecture  in  Spanish,  on  the  CITY  OF  NEW 
YORK,  in  the  beautiful  hall  of  “La  Prensa”  (The  Press)  in  Buenos 
Aires  on  May  31  last,  to  a  select  audience  particularlv  interested  in 
Pan  American  affairs.  Miss  Peck  has  traveled  all  over  South 
America,  is  the  author  of  “Search  for  the  Apex  of  America,”  “The 
South  American  Tour,”  and  has  written  many  magazine  articles, 
ami  recently  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  American  sub¬ 
jects  in  Paraguay.  Other  lectures  are  planned  by  Miss  Peck  in 
Buenos  Aires  in  the  near  future  on  subjects  covering  commerce, 
banking,  and  manufacturing  in  the  United  States. 


Bolivian  ncwspapoi’s,  commenting  on  the  increased  activity  of 
mining  enterprises,  note  with  satisfaction  that  within  a  few  years 
Jiolivia  has  passed  from  third  to  SEt'OND  PLACE  in  suj)plying  the 
worhl  with  tin;  the  only  section  producing  greater  quantities  being 
the  Straits  Settlements.  One  paper  ventures  to  prophesy  that  within 
10  years  Bolivian  production  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  section  of 
the  world. — —During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  there 
were  exported  755  metric  tons  of  WOLFRAMITE  ore;  this  amount  is 
only  37  tons  less  than  the  total  quantity  shipped  during  the  whole  of 
1015.  The  prevailing  prices  for  the  four  months  made  this  one  ])rod- 
uct  net  6,644,000  bolivianos,  or,  roughly  speaking,  nearl}’  $3, 000, 000. 
Oruro,  La  Paz,  and  Potosi,  respective!}',  are  the  regions  which  con¬ 
tributed  the  greater  quantities. - 1^1  Diario,  one  of  the  leading  news- 

papei-s  of  La  Paz,  in  a  recent  issue  reviews  the  EDIT’ATIOXAL 
PROGRESS  of  the  country  during  the  last  16  years.  Schools  and 
colleges  have  increased  in  number  ami  professional  teachers,  both 
native  and  foreign,  have  been  selected  with  care  and  their  work  is 
highly  praised.  To-day  the  outlook  is  bright  and  greater  progress  in 

educating  the  masses  is  predicted. - Visitors  to  Bolivia  who  have 

not  sullicient  time  to  inspect  the  mineral  regions  wiU  find  in  the  new 
MIXERALOGICAL  MUSEUM  in  La  Paz  a  marvellous  collection  of 
minerals  gathered  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  Much  time  and 
e.xpense  is  being  devoted  to  building  a  great  museum  of  Bolivia’s 
natural  products,  and  considerable  progress  has  already  been  made 

in  installing  exhibits. - The  PRODUCTIOX  OF  SUGAR  is  one  of 

the  enterprises  that  has  a  most  promising  future.  Private  advices 
received  from  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  by  the  Pan  American  Union 
give  details  relative  to  the  growing  of  sugar  cane  and  estimate  expen¬ 
ses  of  starting  the  industry  on  larger  scales.  The  product  would  have 
a  ready  sale  in  Bolivian  cities  lying  high  in  the  Andes  where  cane 
does  not  grow.  Santa  Cruz  is  546  miles  eastward  from  La  Paz  ami 
lies  at  an  altitude  suitable  for  rice,  cane,  and  many  similar  agricul¬ 
tural  crops.  Heretofore  the  greatest  diflicidty  has  been  the  question 
of  transportation,  but  the  advent  of  the  automobile  truck,  now  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  is  renewing  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  vast  and  promising  cane-])roducing  region.  The  nearest 
railway  at  present  is  275  miles  distant  at  Cochabamba;  the  other 
route  to  steam  navigation  on  the  Paraguay  is  400  miles,  and  both  are 
covered  now  by  mule  or  ox  teams. - Capitalists  who  may  be  con¬ 

sidering  the  possibilities  of  Bolivia  as  a  field  for  exploitation  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  a  new  book  entitled  FINANCIAL  HIS- 
254 
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'POKY  OK  BOLIVIA  (Historia  Financiora  de  Bolivia),  whicli  is  on 
the  market  in  La  Paz.  The  book  is  written  by  Sr.  Caro,  and  is  reviewed 
extensively  in  El  Diario,  of  the  capital  city,  in  the  issue  of  May  18  last. 


BRAg[L 


According  to  the  ollicial  report  of  the  Office  of  Commercial  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  of  Brazil,  tlie  total  FOKEKIN 
TRADE  in  milreis  gold  for  the  year  1915  as  compared  with  1914 
was:  1914,  imports,  815,312,312;  exports,  413,570,535;  total,  728,- 
882,847.  1915,  imports,  267,452,367;  exports,  470,847,402;  total, 

738,299,769.  Expressed  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  on  the 
basis  of  the  gold  valuation  above,  the  trade  for  the  two  years  was:  1914, 
imports,  .?  172,223,584;  exports,  $225,892,226;  total,  $398,115,810. 
1915,  imports,  $146,082,483;  exports,  $257,176,851;  total,  $403,- 
259,334.  In  1915  Brazil’s  trade  with  the  United  States  was: 

Imports,  $46,858,165;  exports,  $107,523,931 ;  total,  $154,382,096. - 

The  SECOND  FRITT  EXPOSITION,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fii-st  Horticultural  Exposition,  was  opened  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July 
9  in  the  new  permanent  buildings  recently  completed.  Foreign  as 
well  as  domestic  fruits  were  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

cultivation  and  commerce  in  fruits  of  all  kinds. - An  important 

SCIF)NTIFIC  EXPEDITION  was  recently  made  under  the  direction 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
situated  in  the  South  Atlantic,  600  miles  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Espirito  Santo.  Valuable  specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 

island  were  secured  as  well  as  many  varieties  of  aquatic  plants. - 

On  June  1  the  NATIONAL  COTTON  CONFERENCE,  presided 
over  by  President  Wenceslao  Braz,  was  opened  in  the  National 
Library  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Statesmen  and  agricultural  leaders  from 
aU  parts  of  the  nation  were  in  attendance  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
ways  and  means  of  developing  and  perfecting  the  cultivation  of 

cotton  and  its  related  industries.- - ^According  to  A  Rua,  the 

National  Society  of  Agriculture  is  receiving  many  inquiries  for  BRA¬ 
ZILIAN  FIBERS,  and  considerable  trade  is  being  developed  in  this 

industry. - The  State  authorities  of  Bahia  have  decitled  to  hold  an 

EXPOSITION  OF  BAHIAN  PRODUCTS  in  conjunction  with  the 
Fifth  Brazilian  Congress  of  Geography,  which  will  meet  in  the  city 

of  Salvador,  capital  of  the  State  of  Bahia,  September  7-16, 1916. - 

An  AMERICAN  CHAMBER  OF  (^’OMMERCE  was  recently  estab¬ 
lished  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  promote  closer  relations  in  commerce  and 
good  understanding  between  Brazil  and  the  United  States,  and  an 
advisory  board  was  elected  to  direct  its  affairs.  Beginning  with  July, 
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the  chamber  will  issue  a  <|uarteiiy  Eiiglish-Portuguese  magazine. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  grants  permission  to  a  North  American 
COAL  COMPANY,  called  the  Berwind  Terminal  Co.,  to  oj)erate  in 
Brazil.  The  company  proposes  to  buy  and  sell  all  kinds  of  combus¬ 
tibles,  manganese  and  iron  ores,  etc.,  and  to  export  and  import 

same. - The  COFFEE  CROP  of  Brazil  for  1916  is  estimated  at 

17,000,000  hags  of  60  kilos  each.  A  change  of  markets  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  European  war,  hut  the  Ihiited  States  continues 

as  the  chief  purchaser. - The  Brazilian  Aero  Club  inaugurated  the 

new  AVIATION  StdlOOL  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  28.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  an  exhibition  in  aerial  navi¬ 
gation  by  the  celebrated  Brazilian  aviator,  Santos  Dumont,  and  other 

experienced  aviators. - Plans  and  preparations  are  being  made  by 

the  Brazilian  Press  Association  for  holding  the  FIRST  BRAZILIAN 
JOCRNALISTIC  CONGRESS  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  10, 
1917,  in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the  journalistic 
press  in  Brazil.  Important  (piestions  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
Brazilian  journalism  will  he  discussed  at  the  Congress.  Plans  are 
also  under  consideration  for  founding  a  school  of  journalism  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  to  train  men  for  newspai)er  work  and  to  he  modeled  after 
the  best  institutions  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  countries. —  The 
proposed  BCDGET  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917,  as  presented  to  (’ongress  on  June  5,  1916,  shows  total  estimated 
expenses  of  97,700  contos  gold  (gold  conto,  $546:  paper  conto,  about 
$250)  and  406, J8S  contos  paper,  as  compared  with  84,365  contos 
gold  and  409,850  contos  paper  of  the  1916  budget.  The  increased 
expenditures  for  1917  are  due  partly  to  the  decision  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  to  resume  interest  payments  on  Government  loans  at 
the  expiration  of  the  moratorium  in  1917. 


President  Juan  Luis  Sanfuentcs  delivered  an  interesting  MESSAGE 
to  the  National  Congress  at  the  opening  of  its  regular  sessions  on 
June  1,  1916,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  principal  events  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  progress  of  the  country  in  general,  'flie  Executive 
recommends  the  early  ratification  of  the  PROTOCOL  WITH 
BOLIVTA,  signed  in  1907,  and  pending  the  action  of  Congress  since 
1908.  Congress  is  also  re((uested  to  act  on  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Commission  concerning  COLONIZATION  and 
to  approve  the  proposed  settlement  of  the  New  Italy  Colonization 
Co.  The  President  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  agriculture  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  that  industry 
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by  various  means,  siieli  as,  for  iustauee,  drainage  works,  eombating 
of  plant  diseases,  the  destruction  of  injurious  insects,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  public  highways  and  railways  into  the  agricultural  sections 
of  tlie  Republic.  The  POSTAL  SERVICE  of  the  country  was 
transacted  in  1915  by  2,0.‘12  employees,  who  handled  during  that 
year  64,593,801  pieces  of  domestic  mail,  as  compared  with  61,387,538 
pieces  in  1914.  The  foreign  mail  handled  in  1915  numbered  4,136,197 
pieces,  as  compared  with  4,487,363  pieces  in  1914,  or  a  decrease  of 
351,166  pieces  in  1915.  The  domestic  postal  receipts  in  1915 
amounted  to  3,244,695  paper  pesos  (paper  peso  =  about  14  cents)  and 
the  foreign  receipts  to  575,418  pesos,  or  a  total  of  3,820,113  paper 
pesos,  as  compared  with  3,811,706  pesos  in  1914.  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRITTION  has  received  the  especial  attention  of  the  Government. 
Recently  an  industrial  school  was  established  at  Temuco,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  open  similar  schools  at  (’ocphinbo,  Valparaiso,  Talca,  and 
Valdivia.  The  agricultural  schools  of  the  Republic  are  being  reor¬ 
ganized  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  country  and  the  national 
school  of  arts  and  crafts  has  been  thoroughly  modernized.  The 
executive  states  that  the  DEBT  of  Chile  on  December  31,  1915,  in 
pounds  sterling,  amounted  to  €34,556,380,  £2,()0(),()()0  of  which  are 
in  treasury  not(*s  and  the  remainder  in  bonds,  d'he  FOREIGN 
('OMMERCE  of  the  country  in  1915  amounted  to  475,420,775 
Chilean  gold  pesos  (gold  pesos  =  .80.365),  made  up  of  imports,  153,- 
211,557  gold  pesos  and  exports,  322,209,218  gold  pesos.  The  receipts 
from  the  RAILWAYS  of  the  country  in  1915  amounted  to  73,700,0t)0 
paper  pesos  (paper  pesos  =  -80. 14  approximately),  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  to  63,700,000  pesos.  The  Arica  to  La  Paz  Railway  in  1915 
had  a  surplus  of  258,000  pesos  (paper).  The  department  of  railways 
proposes  to  build  a  CENTRAL  MACHINE  SHOP  at  San  Bernardo. 
VVTth  this  object  in  view  a  comj)etitive  prize  of  £4,000  was  offered 
for  the  best  plans  submitted  and  the  award  was  made  to  Niles- 
Bement-Pond  Co.  of  New  Y^ork.  This  company  will  have  charge 
of  the  construction  and  erection  of  the  machinery  which  the  new 
shop  may  require,  and  the  Government  has  sent  Jorge  Beaumont, 
chief  of  the  shop  at  Concepcion,  Chile,  assisted  by  Rogelio  Torres, 
to  the  United  States  to  inspect  the  machinery  and  receive  same  when 
completed.  These  gentlemen  expect  to  remain  in  the  United  States 

in  the  discharge  of  their  mission  for  over  a  year. - The  SALMON 

spawning  beds  maintained  by  the  Chilean  Government  in  the 
Cautin  River  near  Temuco  will  when  completed  have  16  special 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  minnows  each.  Tlie  fertilizing 
of  the  spawn  is  done  artificially  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the  hatch 
under  natural  conditions  i.s  obtained.  The  rivers  of  Southern  Chile 
are  said  to  be  the  only  ones  in  South  America  where  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  propagation  of  salmon,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
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within  the  next  few  years  Cliile  will  liave  enough  salmon  to  supply 

its  own  needs  and  a  considerable  (juantity  for  export. - The 

('hilean  press  is  advocating  the  NATIONALIZATION  OF  THE 
PE'rKOLEUM  fields  of  the  Republic  with  the  object  of  preventing 
tliem  wliile  still  undeveloped  from  falling  into  private  hands.  The 
Oovernor  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes  recently  sent  an  extensive 
report  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the  Magallanes  petroleum 
deposits,  and  recommended  tlie  adojition  of  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  the  deposits  may  he  developed  and  operated  to  the  best 

interests  of  tlie  jieople  of  tlie  Republic. - On  September  13,  1916,  a 

congress  of  the  ollicei's  and  doctoi's  of  the  HOSPITALS  OF  CHILE 
will  he  opened  in  Santiago.  According  to  the  program  the  congress 
will  treat  of  the  following  subjects:  Delinite  organization  of  public 
aid;  hospital  doctors,  helpers,  and  nurses;  new  sources  of  income 
for  hospitals ;  rules  and  regulations  for  hospital  construction;  organiza¬ 
tion  of  medical,  administrative,  and  economic  statistics  of  hospitals, 

and  plans  for  encouraging  provincial  and  regional  hospitals. - 

Press  re])orts  state  that  the  Bank  of  ('bile,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Bank  of  Spain  have  tlelivered  to  the  Government  3(),()()0,()()U 
pesos  to  he  exchanged  for  treasury  notes,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  INTERNAL  LOAN  law.  These  funds  are  to  be 

apj)lied  to  the  liquidation  of  pending  accounts. - -The  architect 

of  the  department  of  justice  has  prepared  plans  for  the  construction 

of  a  model  JAIL  FOR  WOMEN  in  Santiago. - The  railway  board 

of  the  Government  of  Chile  has  under  consideration  a  LOAN  of 
$30,000, (KM)  from  Philadelphia  capitalists  for  five  years  in  exchange  for 
6  per  cent  interest  hearing  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  he  invested  in  rail¬ 
ways  in  the  Republic. - The  Senate  has  approved  a  project  for 

establishing  a  practical  MINING  SCHOOL  at  Antofagasta  and  the 
pensioning  of  students  to  study  the  chemical  industries  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 


According  to  press  reports,  the  war  department  of  the  Government 
of  Colombia  has  recently  established  in  Bogota  a  WIRELESS  TELE¬ 
GRAPH  SCHOOL  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Jose  Ripolles  Miro,  a 
Mexican  military  oflicer  and  wireless  telegraph  expert.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  this  school  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
I)ractical  results  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  the  Government 
proposes  to  establish  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  the  Military  School 
in  the  National  Capital,  and  at  the  village  of  Serrezuela.— — A 
NATIONAL  STUDENTS’  CONGRESS  met  in  Bogota  on  August  7 
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lust.  Questions  concerning  the  extension  anil  betterment  of  eiluca- 
tion  in  the  Republic  were  discussed,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press. - During  the 

first  four  months  of  1916  the  NATIONAL  KEVENl’ES  of  Colombia 
amounted  to  $4,360,000,  American  gold,  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  aggregate  collected  during  the  same  period  of  1915. — —An 
AGRICCLTUKAL  AND  STOCK  FAIR  will  be  opened  in  Bogota 
on  October  29,  1916,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
turists  of  Colombia,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Colombian  patriot,  Francisco  -lose  de  (Hildas.-  -  - 
The  public  improvement  society  of  Medellin  has  founded  a  school  for 

girls  in  which  PAINTING,  sculpture,  and  drawing  will  be  taught. - 

A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for  the  establishment  of  MARINE 
SALT  DEPOSITS  at  Buenaventura,  Turnaco,  Cali,  and  Barbacoas 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  Pacific  Coast  points  with  this  necessary 

commodity. - A  company  has  been  formed  at  Cucuta,  capital  of  tbe 

dejiartment  of  North  Santander,  to  operate  cotton  gins  and  to  engage 
in  the  WEAVING  AND  KNITTING  of  cotton  fabrics.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  the  owner  of  a  valuable  concession  granted  by  the  numicijiality 

of  Cucuta. - With  the  object  of  increasing  their  trade  in  (Mlombia, 

the  Spanish  colony  has  organized  a  BOARD  OF  TRADE  in  Bogota. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  better  the  ti’ansportation  facilities  at 
present  existing  between  the  two  countries. — — The  department  of 
posts  and  telegraphs  has  increased  the  number  of  its  letter  carriers 
in  the  city  of  Bogota  and  imi)roved  its  MAIL  DELIVERY 

SERVICE. - The  governor  of  the  Department  of  Antionuia  has 

authorized  the  opening  of  the  MINT  in  the  departmental  capital, 
private  individuals  having  offered  to  furnish  enough  gold  bullion  to 
mint  coins  valued  at  $150,000,  American  gold. — — The  International 
Banking  Corporation  of  New  York  has  sent  agents,  according  to 

press  reports,  to  establish  a  branch  at  Medellin. - The  legislature  of 

the  Department  of  Nariiio  recently  authorized  the  departmental 
governor  to  borrow  the  equivalent  of  $200,000,  American  gold,  the 
loan  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  departmental  revenues,  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  HIGHWAY  from  the  city  of  Pasto  to  Barbacoas,  a  fluvial 
port  on  the  Telembi  River,  about  234  kilometers  (145  miles)  dis¬ 
tant. - The  municipal  council  of  Turnaco  has  published  in  Colom¬ 

bian  and  foreign  newspapers  a  notice  of  its  desire  to  undertake  a 
number  of  PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  in  that  city,  such  as  the 
erection  of  an  electric  light  and  power  plant,  potable  w’aterworks,  and 
a  wharf  at  which  vessels  of  deep  draft  can  anchor.  A  high  school  is 
also  to  be  organized  in  Turnaco  and  a  competent  corps  of  professors 
employed  as  teachers.  Inquiries  concerning  these  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  the  president  of  the  municipality  in  Turnaco,  accom¬ 
panied  by  satisfactory  references. 


From  Septcmbor  15  to  17,  1916,  an  agricultural  and  industrial 
FAIR  will  be  held  in  Limon,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Rejmblic, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  board  of  that 
city.  The  object  of  this  fair  is  to  aid  agriculture,  en<H)urage  art,  and 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
counti’y.  According  to  the  program  adopted  there  will  be  competi¬ 
tive  exhibits  of  natural  and  manufactured  products,  with  prize 
awards  for  the  best  and  most  attractive  disjdays.  The  fair  is  to  be 
divided  into  sections  containing  exhibits  of  mineral  j)roducts,  vege¬ 
tables,  animal  food-products,  agricultural  products,  stock,  arts  and 

crafts,  and  scientific  and  literary  works. - The  (’ostarican  Railway, 

due  to  the  increase  in  tlie  price  of  coal,  has  decided  to  use  PETRO¬ 
LEUM  as  a  fuel  for  its  locomotives.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
railway  company  has  made  a  number  of  contracts  with  North  Ameri¬ 
can  firms  to  su{)ply  the  quantity  of  jicdrohnim  necessary  to  enable 

the  company  to  run  its  trains. - In  dune  last  the  charity  board  of 

San  Jose  opened  to  public  use  a  new  department  for  men  in  the  San 
Juan  de  Dios  HOSPITAL  of  that  city  under  the  name  of  the  ‘‘Llo- 
rente  ward.”  This  ward  has  4t)  beds,  is  modernly  (‘([uipped,  has  an 
operating  room,  a  convalescent  room,  ami  is  well  provided  with 

baths  and  toilets. - A  company  with  a  capital  of  250,000  colones 

(SI  16,250)  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose  to  work  on  a  large  scale 

the  ^LVNGANESE  deposits  of  the  Republic. - A  company  has 

been  organized  in  the  National  Ca])ital  to  erect  a  (CRACKER  FA('- 
TORY  and  to  operate  same  under  the  name  of  the  Great  National 

Gracker  Factory. - Congress  has  enacted  a  law  re([uiring  persons 

confined  in  the  JAILS  and  ])enitentiaries  of  tlu'  country  to  engage 
in  some  useful  work. — — The  President  of  the  Repid)lic  has  appointed 
the  director  general  of  the  normal  schools  of  (\)sta  Rica,  Roberto 
Brenes  Mesen,  technical  INSPECTOR  of  the  schools  of  the  city 

of  Heredia. - VUla  de  Pacaca,  situated  in  the  first  district  of  the 

canton  of  Mora,  Province  of  San  Jose,  will  in  future  be  called  Villa 
Colon,  as  prescribed  by  a  law  promulgated  by  the  President  on  June 
12,  1916. - The  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  June  6,  1916,  pub¬ 

lishes  the  full  Spanish  text  of  the  bill  presented  by  the  Chief  Executive 
to  the  National  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  MORTGAGE 
SECTION  in  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  d'he  bank  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  long  time  mortgage  loans  at  rates  of  interest  not 

(‘xceeding  8  j)er  cent. - Congress  has  passcal  a  law  authorizing  the 

President  of  the  Republic  to  negotiate  a  loan  with  the  Irving  National 
Bank  and  the  Bankers’  Trust  (’o.  of  New  York. - 'Phe  Commercial 
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liank  of  Honduras  has  sent  Antonio  i\  Weiss,  a  Honduran  hanker,  to 
(V)sta  Rica  to  report  upon  the  advisahility  of  estahlishing  a  l)r'tncli 
of  the  COMMERCIAL  BAXK  OF  HONDURAS  in  the  capital  of 

the  Republic. - A  hill  has  been  introduced  in  (\uigress  providing 

for  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Bahia  del  Coco  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  liailvvay.  Tlie  plan  includes 
the  construction  of  a  branch  lino  to  Nicoya,  via  Filadelfia  and 
Santa  Cruz. 


Experiments  with  the  Burbank  SPINIH^ESS  CACTUS  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  plant  is  cai)ahle  of  solving  the  difficulty  of  feed¬ 
ing  range  cattle  in  Cuba  during  the  four  months  of  the  dry  season — 
that  is  to  say,  January,  February,  Mareli,  and  April — at  which  time 
the  Parana,  Bermuda,  and  Guinea  grasses,  so  abundant  and  nutri- 
ious  during  the  rainy  season,  an*  inclined  to  dry  ii])  and  become 
unpalatable  to  stock.  'Plie  cactus  grows  luxiiriantly  on  the  poorest 
ands  of  Cuba,  and  the-ie  ]).UTen  lands,  if  utilized  for  tliis  ])urpose, 
would  furnish  sustenance  to  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  otlier  rumi¬ 
nants,  as  well  as  to  vast  numbers  of  horses  and  mules.  The  spineless 
cactus  is  now  being  cultivated  in  the  agricultural  stations  of  Cuba, 
and  more  and  more  of  them  will  become  available  annually  for  dis¬ 
tribution  and  planting. - Jlie  Canadian  Land  &  Fruit  Co.  have 

interested  a  number  of  CANADIAN  SETTLEILS  in  Isle  of  Pines 
])roperty  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Indios,  and  a  colony  of  practical  agri¬ 
culturists  has  been  established  there.  They  propose  to  engage  in  the 

culture  of  grapefruit  and  other  tro])ical  products. - The  President 

of  the  Repxihlic  has  a])])roved  laws  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  the 
following  sums  for  PI’BLIC  WORKS:  .SI 70, ()()()  for  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  building  for  the  Cuban  legation  at  Washington;  $150,000 
for  the  completion  of  the  Santa  Clara  Aciueduct;  $60,000  for  a  road 
from  Limonar  to  Guamacaro,  and  $105,000  for  a  road  from  Bucanagua 

station  to  Isabela. - '^Tlie  sum  of  $10,000  has  been  made  available 

out  of  the  miscellaneous  funds  of  the  Government  to  defray  the  ex- 
])enses  of  studying  PLANT  DISEASES  in  Cuba.  The  commission 
a])pointed  for  this  ])urpose  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  Cuba  is 
composed  of  J.  R.  Johnson,  P.  B.  Cardin,  and  Dr.  Mario  Sanchez 

Roig. - An  executive  decree  of  July  4  last  authorizes  the  secretary 

of  public  works  to  contract  for  PAVING  and  sewerage  repairs  of  the 
streets  of  Hahana  and  thereafter  to  keep  the  same  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. - Dr.  Arias,  assistant  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  Cuban 

Government,  has  arranged  to  bring  12  olive  trees  from  Spain  to 
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use  in  an  OLIVE  CULTIVATION  experiment  at  the  A^ramonte 

afiricultural  station. - A  recent  executive  decree  requires  the  Bara- 

coa  to  Guantanamo  RAILWAY  to  submit  to  the  Government  for 
approval  or  modification,  within  a  period  of  four  months,  definite  ])Ians 
for  the  completion  of  the  entire  line,  and  provides  for  the  huildinjj  of 
the  road  between  the  jilaces  mentioned  within  five  years  after  con¬ 
struction  work  is  hofjun.  The  road  in  question  has  a  Government 

subsidy  of  SI  1, ()()()  per  kilometer. - ^The  Planters’  Association  of  Los 

Indios,  Isle  of  Pines,  is  erecting  a  PACKING  HOUSE.  The  associa¬ 
tion  is  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  ventilated  style 
of  shipping  crates  which  have  proved  so  serviceable  in  Florida,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  handling  of  citrus  fruits. - President  Menocal  has  signed 

the  Sagaro  educational  hill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of 
the  rural  public  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  of  Cuba.  Under  this  law 
more  than  SI, 000,000  per  annum  additional  will  he  disbursed  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  Rural  school-teachers  who  have  been  receiving 

S45  and  SoO  a  month  will  in  future  he  paid  S75  and  $80  per  month. - - 

’Phe  board  of  directors  of  the  College  of  Lawyers  of  Hahana  has  decided 
to  hold  the  FIRST  INTERNATIONAL  JIHIIDIC  CONGRESS  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  from  the  27th  to  the  30th  of  Decemhcr, 
inclusive,  1916.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  opening  and  closing  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  congress  in  the  National  Theater  in  Hahana,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  presiding.  The  working  meetings  of  the  congress 
are  to  be  held  by  sections  in  the  National  University,  the  Academy  of 

Sciences,  the  (YUegc  of  Lawyers,  and  the  Provincial  Institute. - The 

department  of  public  works  is  considering  a  project  of  Jos6  Lurian 
for  constructing  a  sea  wall  and  DRIVE  along  the  beach  in  Marianao, 
a  suburb  of  the  national  cajiital,  similar  to  the  celebrated  Malecon  of 

the  city  of  Hahana. - A  hill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 

Representatives  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $.'3,000  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  ])uhlic  PARK  in  Baracoa  and  requesting  the  free  impor¬ 
tation  of  the  construction  material  needed  for  this  work. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


According  to  press  dispatches  Dr.  Francisco  Henricpiez  y  Carvajal 
was  proclaimed  PROVISIONAL  PRESIDENT  of  the  i)ominican 

Republic  on  July  26,  1916. - In  October,  191.5,  a  sale  of  from 

750,000  to  1,000,000  kilos  of  Dominican  TOBACCO  was  made 
through  the  Dominican  consul  in  Paris  direct  to  the  Government 
of  France  at  prices  of  120  francs  per  100  kilos  for  first  quality, 
110  francs  per  100  kilos  for  second  quality,  and  100  francs  per 
100  kilos  for  third  quality.  (Franc  =  $0.1 93;  kilo  =  2.2046  pounds.) 
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This  tobacco  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  French  Government 
later  contracted  for  a  large  riuantity  of  the  1916  crop.  The  buying 
of  the  product  direct  by  the  Government  of  France  amd  the  high 
standing  in  Europe  of  tobacco  growni  in  the  Republic  has  stimulated 
the  planters  of  that  country  to  give  great  care  and  attention  to  its 
cidtivation,  and  esjiecially  to  the  curing  and  preparing  of  the  jiroduct 
for  the  market,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Dominican  tobacco  has 
acquired  a  standing  alongside  that  of  the  most  famous  tobaccos  of 
the  world.  Recently  the  Dutch  steamer  Fortuna,  which  discharged 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  at  Puerto  Plata,  was  loaded  with  tobacco  for 
its  return  trip.  The  foreign  markets  for  Dominican  tobacco  are  not 
confined,  however,  to  Europe  and  the  Fnited  States,  for  there  is  also 
a  demand  for  it  in  Porto  Rico,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  one  of  the  large  Porto  Rican  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  was 
unable,  for  the  moment,  to  obtain  a  desired  supply,  although  he  was 
assured  that  later  on,  when  more  normal  times  obtain  in  the  Republic, 

his  orders  could  probably  be  filled. - During  the  latter  part  of 

June,  1916,  a  shipment  of  283,S00  gallons  of  PETROLEUM  and 
6S,250  gallons  of  gasoline  was  received  from  the  Ihiited  States  to  he 
distributed  in  Monte  Cristy,  Santiago,  Puerta  Plata,  wSanchez,  San 

Pedro  de  Macoris,  and  Santo  Domingo. - The  Listin  Diario,  a  daily 

paper  of  Santo  Domingo,  states  that  the  Cuban  Senate  has  passed 
a  biU  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  CUBAN  LEGATION  in 
the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic. - The  department  of  pub¬ 

lic  instruction  of  the  Government  of  France  recently  appointed  Dr. 
Luis  Manuel  Betances,  a  Dominican  citizen,  head  of  the  MEDICAL 
LABORATORY  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Dr.  Betances,  who  has 
specialized  in  Paris  for  a  number  of  years,  published  in  the  Revue 
Generale  de  Clinique  et  Therapeutique  of  April  15,  1916,  an  article 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  noted  physicians  of  France. 

- In  July,  1916,  the  Dominican  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  was 

reopened  to  public  traflic  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Van  Blarcom 
and  CoUins,  the  former  an  American  civil  engineer  and  the  latter  an 
experienced  American  railroad  man.  The  road  is  to  be  thoroughly 
repaired,  jiroperly  equipped  and  operated  after  the  manner  of  well- 
managed  railways  in  the  Ihiited  States.  The  congestion  of  freight 
at  Santiago,  Moca,  and  other  jioints  will  shortly  he  relieved,  and  the 
reopening  and  operation  of  the  line  will  greatly  benefit  the  commerce 

of  these  places  and  that  of  the  surrounding  country. - The  MATCH 

FACTORY  belonging  to  Ariza  &  Co.  in  Puerto  Plata,  which  was 
tj'inporarily  closed  in  June  last,  renewed  operations  on  July  3  of  the 

present  year. - Bids  were  recently  opened  by  the  Department  of 

Public  Works  for  the  construction  of  a  WHARF  and  concrete 
approach  at  Puerto  Plata.  There  were  five  contestants,  the  con¬ 
tract  being  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  the  Leonard  Construction 
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Co.,  for  tho  sum  of  .'$llo,<SS0.  The  highest  bid  was  for  .?1S4,775. - 

Press  reports  state  that  WIRELESS  telegraph  stations  are  soon  to 

he  erected  at  Manzanillo,  Puerto  Plata,  and  Samana. - A  new 

daily  NEWSPAPER,  directed  and  edited  by  Lorenzo  Despradel  and 
Ar(juimides  Cruz  A.  is  soon  to  be  started  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 


OO  • 


IkOO  •  OO  ( 


ECUADOR 


The^  BCDGET^  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Ecuador  and  submitted  to  Congress  estimates 
the  receipts  for  1916  at  15,536,327  sucres  (sucre  =  S0.4867).  The 
total  public  debt  of  Ecuador  is  given  as  43,142,392  sucres.  The  old 
foreign  debt  was  converted  into  4  per  cent  interest-bearing  and  1 
per  cent  amortization  bonds  called  “Bonos  condores,”  or  gold  bonds 
of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway.  This  debt  amounted  at  the  time 
the  budget  was  submitted  to  722,000  sucres.  The  internal  debt  of 
the  Republic  is  11,000,000  sucres,  so  that  the  foreign  debt  of  Eucador 
is,  in  round  numbers,  32,000,000  sucres.  In  Eucador  i)aper  money 
is  issued  by  the  banks,  which  are  obligated  to  redeem  same  in  gold  at 
sight  at  the  rate  of  24d.  per  sucre.  The  gold  monetary  unit  of 
Eucador  is  the  condor,  which  is  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  the 
pound  sterling,  and  has  a  value  of  10  sucres.  The  Bank  of  Ecuador, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  3,000,000  sucres  in  bank  notes,  maintains 
in  its  vaults  2,000,000  sucres  in  gold  coin,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of 

1,130,000  sucres. - In  1915  the  shipments  of  CACAO  from  Bahia 

de  Caraquez  to  Guayaquil  amounted  to  376,000  pounds.  In  May, 
1916,  these  shipments  aggregated  17,500  pounds.  The  exports  of 
cacao  from  Guayaquil  to  the  United  States  in  1915  amountetl  to 
32,506,621  pounds,  valued  at  $4,247,813,  as  compared  with 

23,099,199  pounds  in  1914,  valued  at  $2,605,340. - Ecuador,  with 

an  approximate  ])opulation  of  2,000,000  inhabitants,  is  one  of  the 
South  American  Republics  which  is  making  very  rapid  strides  in  the 
development  of  EDUCATION.  About  2,000,000  sucres,  or  12  per 

cent  of  the  annual  budget,  is  used  for  educational  purposes. - The 

SUGAR  CANE  plantations  of  Ecuador  manufacture  annually  about 
7,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  quantity  could  be  easily  doubled  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  acreage  of  the  sugar-cane  plantations  of  the  country. - 

The  following  PETROLEUM  lands,  consisting  of  20  claims  each, 
situated  in  the  Canton  of  Santa  Elena,  were  sold  at  auction  on 
June  26,  1916:  Transval,  San  Carlos,  Matilde,  Pepa,  El  Porvenir,  San 
Miguel,  Huancabilca,  La  India  Kil,  Indio  Guayas,  and  Betina. — — 
The  Vicente  Rocafuerte  College  at  Quito  has  recentlv  established 

a  CHAIR  OF  GEOGRAPHY. - The  SPORT  CLUB‘  of  America, 

in  the  capital  of  the  Republic,  has  elected  the  following  officers; 
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Alejandro  Cevallos,  president;  Jos4  Sandoval,  vice  president;  Alfonso 

.Vlvarez,  treasurer;  and  Carlos  Salazar,  secretary. - Information 

received  from  the  city  of  Bahia  is  to  the  effect  that  the  public 
HIGHWAY  known  as  the  “Camina  de  la  Playa”  (the  beach  road) 
will  soon  be  completed  and  carriage  and  automobile  traffic  established 
between  that  city  and  Matiabi.  Tlie  construction  of  this  road  was 
largely  due  to  the  initiative  and  energy  of  the  governor,  or  jefe 

politico,  of  the  Canton  of  Sucre. - The  provincial  legislature  of 

Manabi,  complying  with  the  request  of  Gov.  Espinel,  has  set  aside 
5,000  sucres  for  the  SANITATION  of  the  city  of  Manabi.  The 
sanitary  bureau  of  Guayaquil  is  cooperating  with  the  authorities 
of  Manabi  in  this  work  by  furnishing  in  an  advisory  capacity  one 

of  its  most  experienced  members. - The  society  of  JURIDIC 

STUDIES  in  Quito  has  elected  Jos4  Roberto  Paez,  president;  C6sar 
Barriga,  vice  president;  Carlos  Pastor,  secretary;  and  Eduardo  Salazar 

Gomez,  treasurer. - A  recent  decree  of  the  Peruvian  Government 

permits  the  SHIPMENT  OF  FRUIT  from  Guayaquil,  Eucador,  to 
Paita,  Peru,  from  June  to  November,  inclusive,  on  the  lower  and 
upper  decks  of  vessels  when  said  fruit  is  packed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  mosquitoes.  From  December  to  May, 
inclusive,  fruit  shipments,  when  properly  packed,  will  only  be  allowed 

on  the  lower  decks. - Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  chairman  of  a  committee 

appointed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  visit  tropical  countries 
and  report  upon  HEALTH  CONDITIONS,  was  recently  in  Guayaquil 
investigating  the  endemic  diseases  of  that  city. 


GUATEMALA 


A  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Promotion  (Fomento)  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  for  1915  states  that  a  new  industry  is  being 
developed  in  the  Republic — the  preparation  and  exportation  of 
canned  and  PRESERVED  FRUITS  to  the  United  States.  Two 
canning  factories  are  at  present  in  operation  in  the  country,  and 
the  indications  are  that  a  rapid  development  of  this  industry  is 

soon  to  take  place  in  Guatemala. - In  1915  a  trial  shipment  of 

specially  fed  BEEF  CATTLE  was  made  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  result  obtained  was  so  favorable  that  it  is  thought  that  other 
shipments  of  the  same  kind  will  soon  follow,  and  that  a  special  feature 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  Guatemala  in  future  will  be  the  breeding  and 

fattening  of  beef  cattle  for  North  American  markets. - A  TUBER 

known  as  "Malanga,”  similar  to  the  Irish  potato,  is  being  cultivated 
in  different  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the  department  of 
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Izabal  and  on  the  Pacihc  coast.  This  root  is  said  to  be  more  easily 
grown  than  the  potato,  is  less  subject  to  disease  pests,  and  compares 

favorably  with  the  potato  in  yield,  quality,  and  food  vlaue. - In 

1915  Guatemala  produced  253,416  quintals  (quintal  =  about  101 
pounds)  of  rehned  SUGAR,  558,193  quintals  of  panela  or  brown 
sugar  in  cakes,  and  38,391  quintals  of  coarse  granulated  sugar. 
The  sugar  factories  also  had  an  output  of  185,054  quintals  of  molasses. 
After  using  these  products  to  meet  the  local  demand  for  consumption 
and  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  a  small  surplus  remained  for  ex¬ 
port. - The  production  of  BANANAS  in  the  Republic  in  1915 

aggregated  8,217,000  bunches,  3,217,000  of  which  were  exported. 
During  the  same  year  the  harvest  of  BEANS  amounted  to  180,000 
quintals;  that  of  wheat  to  270,000  quintals;  rice,  236,832  quintals, 
and  potatoes  125,394  quintals.  The  jdeld  of  some  of  the  other  staple 
agricultural  products  of  Guatemala  in  1915  was  as  follows:  Lima 
beans,  21,041  quintals;  yucca,  67,810  quintals;  chick  peas,  503 
quintals;  pepper,  5,643  quintals;  peanuts,  1,109  quintals;  and 

barley,  1,955  quintals. - At  the  close  of  1915  there  were  in 

Guatemala  619,895  head  of  CATTLE;  116,278  horses;  383,124 
sheep;  56,600  goats;  and  102,531  hogs.  During  the  same  year 
the  following  products  were  exported  from  the  country: 
MAHOGANY,  5,530,000  feet;  chicle,  6,495  quintals;  rubber,  2,067 
quintals;  tobacco,  5,601  quintals;  cotton,  541  quintals;  annatto,  60 

quintals;  and  other  fibers,  76,793  quintals. - In  1915  there  were  56 

MINING  denouncements  in  the  Republic,  39  of  which  were  in  the 
dejiartment  of  Chiquimula,  9  in  that  of  Huehuetenango,  3  in  the 
department  of  Guatemala,  3  in  Baja  Verapaz,  and  2  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  exports  of  ores  of  all  kinds  during  the 
year  referred  to  aggregated  1,001,458  pounds.  Considerable  activity 
was  shown  in  1915  in  working  the  talcum  and  mica  deposits  of  the 
country,  the  rise  in  price  of  these  substances  in  the  United  States 
having  greatly  stimulated  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the 
mining  industry.  The  Nueve  Cerros  salt  deposits  in  the  department 
of  Alta  Verapaz  produced  200  quintals  of  salt  in  1915.  The  San 
Joaquin  silver-lead  mine  was  productive  during  the  year  in  question, 
and  work  was  carried  on  in  the  department  of  Huehuetenango  in  the 
Tolon  mines  and  in  the  mines  operated  by  G.  B.  West  &  Co.  The 
Socorro,  Evelun,  and  Elena  gold  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Canoa 
were  developed  during  the  year  and  arrangements  made  for  increased 
development  in  1916.  The  Guatemala  Mining  &  Development  Co., 
which  has  39  properties,  confined  their  efforts  during  the  year  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  conservation  of  their  mines.  Gold  placer  irining  was 
carried  on  by  the  Franklin  Exploration  Co.  in  the  de]uirtments  of 
Progreso  and  Guatemala,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  nuggets 
weighing  from  1  to  11  grams  each  were  obtained.  The  rich  Adela 
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and  San  Jacinto  placers  in  the  department  of  Izabel  produced  during 
nine  months  of  last  year  580  ounces  of  gold  dust  valued  at  $10,400. 
The  Rosario,  Ocates,  and  Magdalena  copper  and  silver  mines, 
situated  in  the  department  of  Santa  Rosa,  extracted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ore  which  is  being  held  for  treatment. 


In  accordance  with  the  decree  of  April  5,  1916,  concerning  changes 
in  the  national  constitution,  an  executive  decree  of  June  23  convokes 
a  NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSEMBLY  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people,  to  meet  in  Port  au  Prince  on  August  14 
next.— — A  recent  decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  provides  that  all 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  of  the  1914  issue  bearing  busts  of  Oreste  Zamor, 
Tancrede  Auguste,  and  the  national  coat  of  arms,  be  surcharged  with 
a  special  device  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  to 
supervise  the  work.  Stamps  of  the  denomination  of  15  centimes  gold 
will  be  discontinued  and  all  others  of  the  1914  issue  not  bearing  the 

authorized  surcharge  will  have  no  franking  power. - The  railway 

management  operating  the  TRAM  AND  RAILWAY  lines  entitled 
“Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  la  Plaine  du  Cul-de-Sac”  has  just 
published  a  report  showing  that  the  total  receipts  of  these  enterprises 
during  the  second  half  of  1915  were  $952.29  gold  and  164,840  gourdes 
(gold  gourde  =  $0.9647),  distributed  as  follows;  Port  au  Prince  tram¬ 
ways,  27,464  gourdes;  Bizoton  to  Carrefour  Tramway,  48,445 
gourdes;  Cul-de-Sac  Railway,  $700.94  gold  and  38,955  gourdes; 
Carrefour  to  L^ogane  line,  $160  gold  and  48,983  gourdes;  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts,  $91.35  gold  and  991  gourdes. - “Le  Nouvelliste” 

announces  that  the  Government  will  shortly  begin  repair  and  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS  as  material  ordered 
from  the  United  States  for  that  purpose  has  already  arrived.  The 

work  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Gendarmerie. - An 

executive  decree  of  June  15  modifies  that  of  April  27,  1903,  relative 
to  the  PASSING  OF  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  secondary  schools  by 
boys  and  girls.  In  future,  no  pupil  can  enter  an  advanced  class  with¬ 
out  having  satisfactorily  passed  an  oral  and  written  examination  on 
all  subjects  of  the  class  immediately  preceding.  The  examinations 
will  be  held  in  the  first  fortnight  of  July  of  each  year  and  wiU  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  director  of  the  school  and  professors  of  classes  to  which 
admission  is  desired.  No  student  will  he  advanced  to  a  higher  class 
who  does  not  obtain  an  average  grade  of  50  per  cent  in  all  subjects  of 
the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  Those  who  fail  in  the  July  examina¬ 
tions  can  try  again  in  October  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school 
year. - In  its  issue  of  June  15  Le  NouveUiste  of  Pourt  au  Prince 
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published  the  rules  and  regulations  for  admission  of  students  to  the 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  and  for  securing  the  Bachelor’s  degree. 
An  outline  was  also  given  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  School  of 
Apphed  Sciences  and  Modern  Languages,  which  was  recently  founded 
in  the  Capital  City  by  a  group  of  college  men  interested  in  higher 

instruction. - A  new  monthly  review  entitled  “Revue  Lit6raire  et 

Scientifique”  is  now  being  published  in  J4r6mie  under  the  direction 
of  Walter  Sansaricq,  and  another  publication  is  soon  to  appear  at 
Port  au  Prince  under  the  title  of  “Le  Messager  de  I’Oeuvre,”  which 
will  be  the  official  organ  of  the  Welfare  Association,  of  which  Monsieur 

Horatius  Laventure  is  president. - The  municipal  council  of  Port 

au  Prince  has  recently  changed  the  name  of  the  street  called  Central 
Street  to  HAMERTON  KILLICK  STREET  in  honor  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Haitian  of  that  name. - Le  Matin,  a  newspaper  of  Port  au 

Prince,  announces  that  a  modern  system  of  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY 
SERVICE  will  soon  be  in  operation  in  the  capital. 


In  1915  there  were  62,218  head  of  cattle,  31.525  hogs,  and  140 
wethers  killed  in  the  slaughterhouses  of  the  Republic.  The  abundance 
of  pasture  lands  and  the  ease  with  which  cattle  multiply  in  the  stock 
zones  of  the  country  makes  it  particularly  adapted  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  FROZEN  MEAT  INDUSTRY,  both  to  meet  the 
demands  of  home  consumption  and  for  export.  Congress  has  been 
jMJtitioned  a  number  of  times  for  concessions  authorizing  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  industry  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  and  especially 
in  the  coast  section  which  is  tributary  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  these  proposed  concessions  are  still  pending  the  action  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  some  of  them,  according  to  press  reports,  are  apt  to  be 
favorably  considered  in  the  near  future  and  this  new  industry  started 
in  the  country. - The  Pabellon  Latino,  an  important  daily  news¬ 

paper  published  at  La  Ceiba,  states  in  a  recent  editorial  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Honduras  will  establish  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL 
at  El  Tocontin,  a  place  about  4  kilometers  (2.48  miles)  from  the 
National  Capital,  and  recommends  that  in  due  course,  as  the  needs  of 
the  country  may  require,  other  similar  schools  be  opened  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic  and  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  intelligent  and  practical 
farmers  for  work  in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  along  the  most  scientific  and  approved  lines,  and  especially  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  successful  growing  of  cereals,  grasses,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  without  neglecting  or  overlooking  stock-raising,  dairying, 
and  allied  industries. - ^.rVccording  to  the  Re  vista  Comercial  (Com- 
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morcial  Review)  of  La  Ceiba,  department  of  Atlantida,  the  board  of 
trade  of  Cortes  has  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Juan  R. 
Lopez,  chairman;  W.  E.  Coleman,  vice  chairman;  and  M.  C.  Bueso, 
secretary,  to  confer  with  the  board  of  trade  of  La  Ceiba  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  in  a  general  way  matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  more 
particularly  the  question  of  obtaining  a  better  banking  RATE  OF 
EXCHANGE  on  New  York.  New  Orleans,  and  other  commercial  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  United  States. - The  Los  Angeles  aguardiente  or  CANE 

ALCOHOL  factory,  situated  about  tiiree  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Danli,  department  of  El  Paraiso,  exhibited  a  sample  of  its 
aguardiente  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition  and  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  on  same.  This  plantation  is  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
sugar  growing  sections  of  the  country,  and  everywhere  in  this  region 
are  lands  which  could  bo  developed  by  the  judicious  use  of  capital 
and  machinery  so  as  to  produce  largo  quantities  of  sugar  cane,  fruits, 

tobacco,  and  other  agricultural  products. - El  Cronista,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Tegucigalpa,  states  that  Santiago  Chavez  has  been 
appointed  CONSUL  of  Honduras  in  Now  Orleans,  vice  Celeo  Davila, 

resigned. - ^An  examination  by  the  treasury  department  of  the 

ATLANTIDA  BANK  at  La  Ceiba  showed  that  on  May  27  last  that 
institution  had  coin  on  hand  amounting  to  217,600  pesos  (Peso — 
$0.3537),  and  bank  bills  in  circulation  aggregating  a  value  of  123,000 

p>esos. - The  steamer  Tegucigalpa  recently  sailed  from  the  port  of 

La  Ceiba  for  New  Orleans  with  a  cargo  of  64,824  bunches  of 
BANANAS,  25,765  of  which  originated  in  Honduras,  and  39,059 

bunches  in  other  Central  American  countries. - The  HOSPITAL 

at  Tegucigalpa  has  monthly  expenses  amounting  to  600  pesos.  The 

capacity  of  the  institution  is  100  patients. - ^The  HIGHWAY  from 

Lake  Yojoa,  which  will  connect  Ulua  and  Potrerillos  with  the  National 

Railway,  is  estimated  to  cost  $300,000. - The  estimated  value  of 

the  TELA  RAILWAY  is  $3,000,000,  American  gold.  The  company 
has  150  kilometers  (93.2)  miles)  of  track,  operates  100  telephones,  and 
has  a  hospital  valued  at  $200,000.  The  concrete  wharf  at  Puerto 

Tela  is  800  feet  long. - ^A  patriotic  ENTERTAINMENT  in  honor 

of  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary  of  American  Independ¬ 
ence  was  given  in  the  American  Legation  at  Tegucigalpa  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  July  4  last  by  Willing  Spencer,  charg6  d’affaires  of  the  United 
States.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Chief  Executive  the  national 
band  participated  in  the  ceremonies,  playing  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  the  national  anthem  of  Honduras,  and  other  appropriate 
selections.  The  President,  members  of  the  cabinet,  high  officials  of 
the  Government,  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  personages  were  present,  and  the  affair  was  a  most  successful 
and  enjoyable  one. 


The  governor  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has  issued  a  decree  requiring 
the  payment  of  a  monthly  tax  of  from  600  to  1,600  pesos,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  establishment,  by  manufacturers  of  ALCOHOLIC 
BEVERAGES,  and  from  200  to  1,200  pesos  monthly  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  wines.  Establishments  •which  sell  alcoholic  beverages, 
wines,  pulque  and  beer,  are  also  subject  to  monthly  taxes  varying 

from  200  to  1,200  pesos. - The  Constitutionalist  Government  has 

acquired  in  different  parts  of  the  Federal  Capital  eight  MILLS  FOR 
GRINDING  CORN  with  the  object  of  furnishing  at  cost  corn  meal 
and  masa  (dough  from  which  tortillas  are  made)  to  families  in  need 
of  same  for  daily  consumption,  and  especially  to  the  poor.  At  the 
time  of  taking  over  these  mills  the  Government  obtained  a  supply 
of  corn  for  grinding,  and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  should  it 
be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public  the  authorities  will 

confiscate  corn  stored  by  individuals  for  sp>eculative  purposes. - The 

governor  of  Chihuahua  has  organized  in  the  State  capital  a  CO¬ 
OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  for  furnishing  supplies  to  the  public  under 
the  protection  of  the  Commonwealth  government.  The  capital  of 
the  society  is  200,000  pesos,  which  may  bo  increased  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  business.  The  headquarters  of  the  organization  is 
in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  but  branches  are  to  be  established  in  the 
principal  towns  and  mining  camps  of  the  State.  Shares  will  bo  sold 
to  individuals  but  the  State  government  will  own  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  company,  thereby  giving  it  a  controlling  interest  at  all 
times  in  the  business  of  the  concern. - On  July  3  last  the  NATION¬ 

AL  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY  in  the  city  of  Mexico  opened  its 
courses  to  pupils  of  both  sexes  qualified  for  entrance  and  possessing 
a  certificate  showing  that  they  had  completed  the  primary  course 
required.  The  course  is  for  two  years  and  graduates  will  be  given 

work  in  the  offices  of  the  Government  telegraph  lines. - Emile  S. 

Brus  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Mexico  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.. 

to  take  the  place  of  J.  Dancinger,  resigned. - According  to  a 

Sinaloa  paper  the  Elisa  Mining  Co.  proposes  to  establish  a  large 
SMELTER  at  San  Bias  station  under  the  management  of  Alfredo 
Horne.  The  mines  of  the  company  are  situated  in  the  Mocorito 

district. - Machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

on  a  small  scale,  and  an  engine  to  run  the  same;  all  of  which  was 
purchased  in  the  United  States,  was  recently  installed  by  Victoriano 

Romero  in  Mazatlan. - Reports  from  Guanajuato,  one  of  the  richest 

mineral  districts  of  Mexico,  state  that  the  owners  of  La  Luz  mine  of 
that  city  have  discovered  a  vein  of  AURIFEROUS  ORE  assaying  a 

gold  value  of  nearly  $1,000  per  ton. - The  exports  of  PETROLEUM 
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from  Tampico  in  March  last  aggregated  1,383,978  barrel^,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  98,150  barrels  shipped  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

wont  to  the  United  States. - According  to  press  reports  American 

capitalists  propose  to  invest  $10,000,000  in  HENEQUEN  cultivation 

in  Yucatan. - A  now  domestic  POSTAL  TARIFF  has  been  put 

into  effect  by  the  Constitutionalist  Government.  Under  this  tariff 
letters  are  carried  to  any  part  of  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  20  centavos 
per  gram  or  fraction  thereof. — — -The  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila  has  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  owners  of  houses  in  Saltillo, 
the  capital  of  that  Commonwealth,  to  provide  WATER  AND  DRAIN¬ 
AGE  in  dwelling  houses  and  prescribing  a  severe  penalty  for  a  failure 

to  do  so. - The  State  of  Guanajuato  has  six  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

located  in  the  following  districts:  Irapuato,  Penjamo,  Acambaro, 
Celaya,  Leon,  and  Guanajuato. 


NICARAGUA 


The  total  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Nicaragua  for  1915,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  collector  general  of  Nicaraguan  customs, 
amounted  to  $7,726,421,  of  which  $3,159,220  represented  imports  and 
$4,567,201  exports.  In  1914,  according  to  the  same  report,  the  im¬ 
ports  were  $4,134,323,  and  the  exports  $4,955,050,  or  a  total  of 
$9,089,373.  The  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Nicaragua  in  1915, 
as  compared  with  1914,  is  due  to  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 
Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  coffee  exports  of  the  Republic  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  France,  but  at  the  present  time  the  shipments  of  this 
product  to  Germany  has  ceased  and  France  is  buying  less  than  half 
of  the  quantity  taken  in  normal  times. - The  ATLANTIC  RAIL¬ 

ROAD  contract,  which  was  ratified  by  Congress  on  June  17,  1916, 
specifies  that  the  work  shall  be  completed  within  four  years  and  that 
the  survey  of  the  right  of  way  shall  commence  immediately.  The 
road  will  run  north  of  Lake  Managua.  A  party  of  surveyors  left  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  1916,  for  Mo- 
motombo  to  select  the  route  and  map  out  the  survey.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  road  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  east  coast  of  the 
couiitry,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  foreign  and  domestic 

trade  is  expected  when  the  line  is  completed  and  opened  to  traffic. - 

The  NATIONAL  BANK  of  Nicaragua,  incorporated,  of  wffiich  James 
Brown,  of  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  president,  and  Albert 
Strauss,  of  the  firm  of  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  secre¬ 
tary,  has  its  principal  office  in  Managua,  wdth  branch  offices  at  Gra¬ 
nada,  Leon,  and  Bluefields. - The  Mexican  Government  has  in¬ 

quired  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  whether  the  appointment  of 
Salvador  Martinez  Alomia  as  MINISTER  of  that  country  near  the 
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Govoriiiiioiit  of  Nicaragua  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  latter,  and 

has  received  an  affirmative  answer. - The  ARCHBISHOPRIC  of 

Nicaragua  in  Managua  has  been  removed  to  a  two-story  edifice  oppo- 
posite  the  National  Palace.  The  building  formerly  used  as  the  arch¬ 
bishop’s  residence  is  to  be  used  as  an  office  by  the  department  of  the 

interior.- - A  company  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  has  been  organized 

in  Bluefields  to  take  over  and  enlarge  the  Santa  Rosa  DISTILLERY 
wlxich  has  been  in  operation  for  a  number  of  years  and  whose  present 
capacity  is  insufficient  to  produce  an  output  large  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  trade.  A  1,500-liter  Deroy  distilling  apparatus,  a  10- 
horsepower  boiler,  copper  coils,  fermentation  and  storage  tanks,  air 
compressor  and  pure  yeast  outfit,  together  with  other  accessories, 

have  been  ordered  from  the  United  States  and  France. - On  June 

18,  1916,  a  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  composed  of  332  delegates 
of  the  party  known  as  '‘Friends  of  the  Government”  met  at  Managua 
and  nominated  Carlos  Cuadra  Pasos,  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
term  of  office  of  President  Adolfo  Diaz,  the  present  incumbent,  ex¬ 
pires  on  December  31,  1916.  In  Nicaragua  the  Chief  Executive  is 
elected  for  six  years. - The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  sub¬ 

sidized  two  GASOLINE  LAUNCHES  to  ply  as  carriers  of  mail  be¬ 
tween  Bluefields  and  Grey  town. Preliminary  steps  have  been 

taken  toward  organizing  a  BASEBALL  LEAGUE  in  Nicaragua. 
Representatives  of  the  board  of  charities  of  Managua,  Granada,  and 
Masaya,  owners  of  the  baseball  parks  in  those  cities,  have  invited  the 
principal  baseball  teams  of  the  Republic  to  arrange  a  schedule  to  be 
played  throughout  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  competitive  games  by  the  two  teams  having  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  during  the  season’s  record,  the  winning  team  to  receive  gold 

medals  and  a  $200  cash  prize. - J.  Scobey,  managing  director  of 

La  Luz  &  Los  Angeles  Mining  Co.,  -whose  general  offices  are  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  recently  inspected  the  Prinsapolka  mining  district  and 
looked  over  the  MINES.  Mr.  Hawxhurst,  general  manager  of  the 
Eden  Mining  Co.,  lately  arrived  on  the  east  coast  to  take  charge  of 

the  properties  of  the  company. - The  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 

reconstructing  the  TELEGRAPH  LINE  from  Bluefields  to  the  Bluff 

under  the  supervision  of  Ulises  Miranda. - In  the  English  edition 

of  the  June,  1916,  issue  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  an  item  appeared 
stating  that  Dr.  Moller,  a  physician  in  charge  of  the  Rockefeller  Hook¬ 
worm  Bureau  in  Nicaragua,  had  solicited  the  aid  of  the  public  in  ex¬ 
terminating  mosquitoes,  “which  are  reputed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
malady.”  This  statement  was  in  error.  Dr.  D.  M.  Molloy  is  in  charge 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  hookworm  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  but  by  a  parasite  which  enters 
the  system,  affects  the  blood,  inflames  the  intestines,  causes  anemia, 
and  debilitates  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  predispose  it  to  tuber¬ 
culosis,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  and  malaria.  Mr.  John  D.  Rocke- 
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feller  has  donated  altogether  about  $100,000,000  to  be  used  in  the 
prevention  and  extermination  of  this  terrible  malady.  Laboratories 
have  been  established  in  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  curing  the  disease. 


Aurelio  Guardia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  recently  received  bids  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  CHIRIQUI  RAILROAD  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Information 
is  not  at  hand  as  to  the  result  of  these  bids,  but  they  were  based  on  a 
deposit  by  the  successful  bidder  of  $10,000,  American  gold,  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Panama  as  a  guarantee  of  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  conditions  contained  in  the  specifications  submitted  by  the 
Government.  Under  these  specifications  the  person  or  company 
contracting  to  maintain  and  operate  the  railway  will  be  required  to 
have  a  working  capital  of  not  loss  than  $100,000.  The  board  of 
directors  of  the  operating  company  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
persons;  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Panama, 
the  Secretary  of  Fomento  (promotion) ;  the  president,  vice  president, 
and  auditor  of  the  operating  company;  the  manager  of  the  National 
Bank,  and  a  director  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
every  two  years.  The  operating  company  must  build  a  modem 
hotel  at  Boquete,  the  construction  and  equipment  of  which  shall  not 
cost  less  than  $50,000.  For  the  construction  of  this  hotel  the  operat¬ 
ing  company  may  issue  7  per  cent  interest-bearing  bonds  guaranteed 
by  the  Panaman  Government  and  redeemable  within  10  years.  The 
regulations  issued  by  the  operating  company  for  the  management  of 
the  railroad  must  be  approved  by  the  Chief  Executive.  For  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  zone  through  which  the  railroad  passes, 
the  operating  company  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to 
attract  the  greatest  possible  number  of  immigrants  to  the  country. 
An  immigration  office,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Panama,  shall  be  maintained  in  the  consulate  of  Panama 
in  New  York,  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  The  Government, 
whenever  it  deems  proper,  may  cause  the  entire  railroad  to  be 
inspected  by  its  engineers.  The  company  is  authorized  to  make  use 
of  the  national  telegraph  lines  in  matters  relating  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  railroad.  The  maintenance  and  operating 
contract  requires  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Repubhc  in 

order  to  make  it  binding. - The  Revista  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica 

(Review  of  Public  Instruction)  of  Panama  publishes  an  interesting 
article  in  Spanish  on  the  PUBLIC  HEALTH  of  the  Republic  by 
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Dr.  L.  W.  Hackett,  an  American  physician  connected  with  the  Canal 
Zone,  in  which  he  reviews  in  an  able  manner  the  health  conditions  of 
the  country  and  shows  the  benefits  of  sanitation  and  proper  living  in 
exterminating  and  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious 

diseases. - Dr.  Juan  Ignacio  Galvez,  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  founder 

of  the  Latin  American  INTELLECTUAL  SOCIETY,  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  recently  visited  the  Isthmus  en  route  to  the  capitals  of  the 
Central  American  Republics,  where  he  proposes  to  organize  branches 
of  this  society.  On  his  return  to  Panama  he  expects  to  establish  a 

branch  of  the  organization  in  the  national  capital. - The  joint 

land  commission  has  rendered  a  decision  awarding  $24,000  in  payment 
for  the  ANCON  HILL  SUMMIT,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  adjoining  the 
city  of  Panama  and  overlooking  the  bay  and  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
canal,  to  William  Nelson  and  Delia  Nelson  de  Boy,  the  owners  of  the 
land  at  the  time  the  expropriation  was  made  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  property  in  question  contains  an  area  of  64,000 

square  meters,  and  was  originally  valued  by  its  owners  at  $320,000. - 

The  Panama  press  is  agitating  the  question  of  making  Porto  Bello 
the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Colon.  Should  the  Government  decide 
to  do  this,  a  town  will  be  laid  out,  public  buildings  erected,  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  sanitation  and  growth  of  the  new  provin¬ 
cial  capital. 


In  1915  the  department  of  POSTS  AND  TELEGRAPHS  of  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  handled  5,803,071  pieces  of  mail,  and  114,- 

550  telegrams  containing  3,344,359  words. - The  total  length  of 

the  RAILWAYS  of  Paraguay  in  April,  1916,  was  3,105  kilome¬ 
ters. - The  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  at  Encarnacion,  whicli, 

in  connection  with  the  stations  at  Asuncion  and  Concepcion,  com¬ 
pletes  the  present  wireless  system  of  the  Republic,  was  recently  opened 
to  traffic. - The  section  of  chartography  of  the  department  of  engi¬ 

neers  of  the  Paraguayan  Goveniment  will  soon  complete  a  statistical 

and  geographic  MAP  of  the  country. - In  1915  the  FOREIGN 

COMMERCE  of  Paraguay  amounted  to  8,022,060  gold  pesos  (gold 
peso  =  $0.9648),  consisting  of  imports  2,405,888,  and  exports  5,616,- 
172.  The  imports  of  rice  and  sugar  in  1915  amounted  to  540,000 

and  9,000  kilos,  respectively. - During  the  last  two  years  the 

department  of  fomento  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  has  surveyed 
and  subdivided  100,000  hectares  of  PUBLIC  LANDS  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  agricultural 
colonists.  There  were  653  applications  for  this  land  in  1915  from 
prospective  settlers. - ^The  Ypacarai  AGRICULTURAL  ST  A- 
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TION  has  50  hectares  of  land  in  use  for  experimental  purposes,  the 
revenues  from  which  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  85,000  pesos- 
This  station  cooperates  with  the  Agricultural  Bank  at  Asuncion  in 
the  distribution  of  seeds  to  farmers. - The  Paraguayan  Govern¬ 

ment  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  construction  of  PORT  WORKS 
at  Asuncion,  Concepcion,  Encamacion,  and  Villeta,  as  well  as  in  the 
erection  of  two  bridges  over  the  Mhaey  and  Caafiab6  Rivers  on  the 
road  from  Paraguari  to  Carapegeia. - In  1915  the  TOBACCO  in¬ 

spection  office  of  the  Government  received  78,821  bales  of  tobacco. 
The  tobacco  of  Paraguay  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  much  of  it  is 
grown  from  seeds  obtained  from  Cuba,  which  accounts  for  its  close 

resemblance  to  Cuban  tobacco. - President  Schaerer,  in  his  message 

to  Congress  delivered  in  April  last,  states  that  the  FOREIGN  DEBT 
of  the  Republic  on  December  31,  1915,  amounted  to  £1,153,503  and 
68,227  Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.9648).  The  currency  in 
circulation  in  Paraguay  on  the  date  mentioned  was  115,000,000 

pesos. - In  1915  there  were  1,046  primary  SCHOOLS  in  operation 

in  the  Republic,  529  of  which  were  for  males  and  517  for  females. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  schools  was  74,245,  of  which 
41,832  were  males  and  32,413  females.  During  the  year,  15  teachers 
were  graduated  from  the  normal  school  at  Asuncion,  and  31  teachers 
from  normal  schools  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic.  During 
the  year  referred  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  had  a  teach¬ 
ing  faculty  of  51  persons. - The  Government  of  Italy,  through  its 

legation  in  the  National  Capital,  has  given  to  the  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM  in  Asuncion  an  artistic  um  containing  the  remains  of  the 
Italian  explorer  and  scientist,  Guido  Boggiani,  who  devoted  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  ethnography  of  the  native  races  of  Paraguay  and 
to  a  compilation  and  description  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try. - The  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  SCHOOL,  under  the  di¬ 

rection  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Marine,  which  was  established 
at  Paraguari  by  the  National  Government  for  the  purpose  of  training 
a  corps  of  wireless  operators  for  military  service,  graduated  its  first 

students  in  June  last. - In  accordance  with  a  legislative  decree  a 

MILITARY  SCHOOL  was  founded  in  the  National  Capital  in  April 
last.  The  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 


The  Peruvian  Corporation  recently  completed  at  Puno,  Peru,  on 
Lake  Titicaca,  one  of  the  largest  DRY  DOCKS  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America.  This  was  built  in  order  to  maintain  the  vessels 
of  the  company  engaged  in  lake  traffic  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
The  cost  of  the  dry  dock,  in  round  numbers,  was  £11,000.  One  of 
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the  vessels  of  this  company,  the  Coya,  plied  between  Peruvian  and 
Bolivian  Lake  Titicaca  ports  18  years  without  having  its  bottom 
cleaned,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  an  entire  new  bottom  had 
to  be  substituted.  Now  that  the  dry  dock  has  been  completed  and 
made  ready  for  use,  the  vessels  of  the  company,  such,  for  instance, 
as  El  Inca,  a  boat  weighing  700  tons  when  unloaded,  can  be  drawn 
out  of  the  water  in  half  an  hour  and  made  ready  for  examination  and 
repair  of  its  bottom.  The  Peruvian  company  now  has  in  active 
service  on  Lake  Titicaca  a  fleet  composed  of  the  following  vessels: 
The  Inca,  with  1,300  tons  displacement;  the  Coya,  with  800  tons;  the 
Yapura,  with  200  tons;  the  Don  Juan,  with  1,800  tons,  and  the 
Desayuado,  with  1,800  tons  displacement.  All  these  vessels  engage 
in  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  connect  with  the  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  of  Peru  and  the  Bolivian  Railway. - Now  York  capitalists 

have  incorporated,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the 
American  Mercantile  BANK  of  Peru.  The  entire  capital  of  this 
institution  is  reported  to  be  owned  by  the  Mercantile  Bank  of  the 
Americas,  now  doing  business  in  Nicaragua,  and  which  proposes  to 
establish  separate  banks  for  each  of  the  South  and  Central  American 
countries  in  which  it  decides  to  operate.  The  headquarters  in  Peru 
of  the  American  Mercantile  Bank  will  be  at  Lima.  The  City  National 
Bank  of  New  York  has  taken  steps  to  establish  a  branch  at  Lima 

similar  to  the  one  at  Buenos  Aires. - The  Lima  ATHENEUM  has 

petitioned  the  Government  for  a  building  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  association  which  contemplates  including  university  extension 
work  in  its  activities.  Dr.  Mariano  H.  Cornejo,  a  noted  literary 

man,  is  president  of  the  Atheneum. - The  Government  of  Peru  has 

made  an  agreement  with  the  principal  sugar  manufacturers  of  the 
Republic  to  purchase  brown  SUGAR,  for  sale  to  consumers,  at  the 
wholesale  export  market  price,  less  the  export  duty.  The  sugar 
consumed  in  Peru  in  1915  represented  about  12.5  per  cent  of  the 

quantity  exported. - The  orders  placed  by  Peruvian  agriculturists 

for  GUANO  during  the  present  year  amounted  to  55,000  tons.  In 
order  to  supply  this  quantity  the  Government  has  authorized  the 
working  of  the  deposits  at  Chincha  Island,  Balletas  Island,  Asia 
Islands,  Pachacamac,  Punta  Negra,  Palominos,  and  San  Lorenzo. 
During  the  breeding  season  vessels  are  prohibited  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  from  approaching  within  less  than  a  mile  of  many  of  the 
guano-producing  islands  without  a  special  permit.  Many  of  the 
laborers  used  in  this  work  are  brought  from  Pisco  and  nearby  coast 

towns. - A  recent  executive  decree  requires  graduate  MIDWIVES 

licensed  by  the  Government  to  reside  in  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  to  give  free  service  in  the  Government 
hospitals  of  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces,  to  make  reports  of  births 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  to  vaccinate  infants  bom  in  hospitals 
or  attended  by  them  before  dismissing  the  cases. - In  response  to 
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an  offer  of  the  Ai-gentine  Government  to  instruct  a  certain  number  of 
Peruvian  young  men  in  its  AVIATION  school,  a  competitive  contest 
was  held  by  the  war  department  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  1916, 
and  two  candidates,  between  the  age  of  20  and  25  years,  selected 
from  the  lower  officials  of  the  army,  were  commissioned  to  take  this 
instruction. - Part  of  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo,  which  lies  oppo¬ 

site  the  town  of  Callao,  has  been  set  aside,  under  an  executive  decree, 

as  a  deposit  for  explosives - The  RICE  crop  of  Peru  for  the  present 

year  is  estimated  at  450,000  sacks  of  190  pounds  each.  This  cereal 
is  produced  in  the  Eten,  Pacasmayo,  Chicaloya,  Casma,  and  Chicama 

Valleys. - A  well  drilled  at  La  Punta  on  the  bay  in  the  immediate 

vicinity  of  Callao  gave  a  flow  of  fresh  ARTESIAN  WATER  at  a 
depth  of  50  feet.  La  Punta,  which  is  a  popular  summer  and  bathing 
resort  convenient  to  the  National  Capital  and  the  city  of  Callao 
proposes  to  obtain  its  potable  water  supply  from  artesian  wells. 


The  National  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador 
has  issued  a  decree  declaring  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Batres,  Dr.  Ramon 
Garcia  Gonzalez,  and  Dr.  Tomds  Garcia  Palomo,  respectively,  first, 
second,  and  third  DESIGNATES  to  the  presidency  of  the  Republic,  in 

case  of  a  vacancy,  as  prescribed  by  law. - A  recent  executive  decree 

repeals  the  special  duty  of  $7,  gold,  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  gross 
weight,  on  exports  of  all  grades  of  HIDES.  This  revives  the  duty  of 
15  pesos  ($5.25)  and  $5,  gold,  respectively,  imposed  by  decrees  of 
March  21  and  April  10,  1914. - The  municipal  board  of  San  Sal¬ 

vador  has  authorized  a  special  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  MUNICIPAL  ^L\RKET  BUILDING  which  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Plazuela  de  Carretas  of  the  Federal  Capital  in 

accordance  with  plans  furnished  the  municipality. - Early  in  June 

last  the  Bank  of  Salvador  received  a  remittance  from  the  United 
States  of  $125,000  American  gold  in  gold  coin  of  the  denominations 
of  $5  and  $10  each.  This  money  will  be  stored  in  the  vaults  of  the 
bank  to  increase  the  reserve  fund  which  guarantees  the  circulation  of 
the  bank  notes  of  that  institution. - According  to  a  recent  execu¬ 

tive  decree  the  road  from  San  Pedro  Masahuat  to  the  city  of  San 
Salvador  is  made  a  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  and  is  opened  to  public 

traffic. - Work  was  commenced  on  the  construction  of  the  section 

of  35  kilometers  (21.7  miles)  of  roadway  which  connects  Zacate- 
coluca  Junction  with  Molineros.  The  latter  place  is  56  kilometers 
(34.7  miles)  from  the  Federal  Capital  and  is  connected  therewith  by 
a  good  road.  The  trip  between  the  two  places  just  mentioned  can 
be  made  in  automobile  in  about  two  hours. - The  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  arranged  with  the  Pacific 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  to  extend  its  service  to  Salvadorean  ports  and 
to  carrj^  the  mails  of  that  Republic.  For  the  present  only  the  Aca- 
jutla  and  Salvador  steamers  will  be  engaged  in  this  service,  but  it  is 

planned  in  the  near  future  to  add  a  larger  steamer  to  this  fleet. - 

Congress  has  reduced  to  1  cent  gold  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  gross  weight, 
the  former  duty  of  5  cents,  gold,  on  EMrt'Y  BOTTLES  imported 
into  the  country  during  the  continuance  of  the  European  war  or  until 
a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles  is  established  in  the  Repub¬ 
lic. - Congress  has  passed  a  law  assessing  a  fine  on  persons,  com¬ 

panies,  ana  corporations  which  do  not  comply  with  provisions  of 
article  1  of  the  law  of  April  23,  1900,  concerning  the  importation  of 
MERCHANDISE  classified  in  the  free  list. - The  legislative  assem¬ 

bly  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  has  authorized  Rafael  Guirola  Duke 
to  discharge  tne  functions  of  MINISTER  RESIDENT  of  Costa  Rica 

near  the  Government  of  Salvador. - The  Western  Railway  is  having 

a  PETROLEUM  TANK  constructed  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000 

gallons  of  oil  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  railway  company. - 

Apastapeque,  a  town  of  6,000  inhabitants  situated  in  the  department 
of  San  Vicente,  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city  by  the  National 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  new  city,  which  was  a  village  for  42 
3’ears,  is  in  a  rich  agricultural  region  that  produces  corn,  beans,  sweet 

f)otatoes,  sugar  cane,  and  other  tropical  fruits.  The  town  is  noted 
ocally  for  the  celebrated  Santa  Rita  MEDICINAL  SPRINGS,  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  highly  curative  porperties,  especially' 
in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases. 


URUGUAY 


Press  reports  state  that  negotiations  are  about  to  be  concluded  by' 
the  Government  of  Uruguay'  for  the  purchase  of  the  commercial 
ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  system  of  Montevideo  which  includes  the 
following  lines:  Union  and  Maronas,  Buceo  and  Union,  Este  and 
Reducto,  and  Say'ago  and  Colon,  as  well  as  the  office  building  of  the 
company'  on  Rincon  and  Treinta  y  Tres  Streets,  the  power  houses  and 
stations,  the  Pocitos  Hotel,  the  lands  of  the  company  in  Central 
Park,  and  other  minor  properties  of  an  aggregate  value  of  12,000,000 
pesos  (Peso  =  $1.0342).  The  commercial  electric  tramwav  company' 
is  closely'  connected  with  the  Montevideo  Electric  United  Tramway' 
Co.  of  London,  and  is  the  largest  street  railway'  corporation  in  the  Uru- 
guay'an  capital,  and  probably  the  second  English  enterprise  in  import¬ 
ance  m  the  Republic,  ranking  in  Uruguayan  English  investments 

next  in  importance  to  the  Central  Uruguayan  Railway  Co. - An 

executive  decree  has  been  issued  appointing  Enrique  F.  Areco 
DIRECTOR  OF  CUSTOMS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  -with 

headquarters  in  Montevideo. - A  recent  executive  decree  provides  for 

the  appointment  of  Dr.  Claudio  Williman,  president  of  the  BANK  OF 
THE  REPUBLIC,  and  designates  as  members  of  the  board  Dr.  Sera- 

pio  del  Castillo,  Dr.  Eduardo  Acevedo,  and  Sr.  Alfredo  Labadie. - 

The  National  Rural  Development  Commission,  in  a  report  to  the 
department  of  industry,  estimates  the  value  of  the  WHEAT,  flax. 
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and  oats  crop  of  Uruguay  at  8,000,000  pesos. - The  President  has 

promulgated  a  decree  requiring  veterinary  inspectors  to  issue  sanitary 
certificates  daily,  showing  the  condition  of  HIDES  in  slaughter  and 
packing  houses  and  other  establishments  where  stock  is  killed,  in 
order  to  insure  the  exports  only  of  hides  in  a  healthy  and  sanitary 
condition. - The  Western  Uruguay  Railway,  acceding  to  the  peti¬ 

tion  of  the  National  Rural  Development  Committee,  has  reduced  the 
tariff  RATES  ON  STOCK  shipped  on  account  of  the  drouth  from 
one  grazing  zone  to  another. — —In  1915  there  were  395  TOBACCO 
plantations  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  89  of  wdiich-are  in  the 
department  of  Rivera  and  306  in  the  department  of  Tacuarembo. 
During  the  year  referred  to  these  departments  produced  1,065,195 
kilos  of  tobacco.  Uruguayan  leaf  tobacco  for  local  consumption 
comes  into  strong  competition  with  Brazilian  and  Paraguayan 
tobacco.  While  the  tobacco  lands  of  Uruguay  arc  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  yield,  up  to  the  present  time  little  if  anvthing  has 
been  done  toward  growing  the  plant  from  seeds  imported  from  Cuba, 
as  has  lately  been  the  custom  in  Brazil,  Paraguay,  and  Argentina. 
The  tobacco  industry  of  the  Republic  is  at  present  but  little  developed, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  conditions  have  been  favorable  to  a 

more  extended  cultivation  of  this  plant. - Dr.  Latham  Clarke, 

director  of  the  Institute  of  Chemical  Industry  of  Montevideo,  was  a 
delegate  to  the  bibliographic  and  HISTORICAL  CONGRESS  held  in 
Tucuman,  Argentine  Republic,  in  July  last.  Dr.  Clarke  represented 

Harvard  Imiversity  at  the  Congress  referred  to. - The  ZABALA 

CANAL,  the  first  canal  to  be  planned  in  the  Republic,  had  as  its 
principal  object  the  furnishing  of  potable  water  to  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video.  A  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  a  few  months  ago 
providing  for  the  extension  of  this  canal,  and  authorizing  its  use  for 
traffic  and  irrigation  purposes.  The  length  of  the  canal  is  to  be  106 
kilometers,  and  irrigation  ditches  are  to  branch  from  it  at  convenient 
iioints.  The  London  syndicate  in  charge  of  the  work  is  reported  to 
nave  the  necessary  capital  subscribed,  and  it  is  said  that  the  machinery 
for  excavating  wiU  be  purchased  in  the  United  States.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  three  years  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  canal. 


The  Diario  Comercial,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  of  Bolivar, 
comments  on  an  AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  made  in  about  50  hours  in 
an  American  machine  from  Caracas  to  Soledad,  a  distance,  approxi¬ 
mately,  as  the  road  runs,  of  500  miles.  As  it  is  now  easy  to  travel 
by  automobile  into  this  section  of  Venezuela,  a  great  development  of 
that  part  of  the  Republic,  according  to  the  paper  referred  to,  is 
looked  for  within  the  next  few  years.  The  sale  of  automobiles  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year  has  been  very  great  in  all  parts  of  Venezuela 
where  good  roads  abound.  One  automobile  company  is  reported  to 
have  disposed  of  50  machines  on  a  short  trip  of  its  agent  from 

Caracas  to  Soledad. - On  June  24  last  the  eighty-fifth  ANNI- 

VEILSARY  of  the  Battle  of  Carabobo,  which  assured  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Venezuela,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  Republic. - 

The  President  has  appointed  Manuel  Diaz  Rodriguez  MINISTER 
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OF  FOMENTO  (promotion),  vice  Dr.  Santiago  Santiveros,  re¬ 
signed. - ^An  executive  decree  of  June  5.  1916,  authorizes  the  issue 

of  6,265,000  revenue  and  postage  STAMPS. - The  Perez  Bonalde 

College  in  Caracas  has  added  to  its  curriculum  a  practical  COM¬ 
MERCIAL  COURSE  for  girls.  The  new  department  is  under  the 

direction  of  an  experienced  Venezuelan  educator.- - Drs.  Marcelino 

Herrera  and  G.  Arreaza  Alfaro  represented  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  in  the  CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS  which  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  July,  1916. - Accordii^  to  a  report  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 

partment  the  INTERNAL  REVENUE  of  Venezuela  for  the  second 
half  of  1915  was  11,452,980  bolivares  (1  bolivar  =  $0.193).  During 
the  fiscal  year  1914-15  this  revenue  amounted  to  19,942,415  boli¬ 
vares,  as  compared  with  16,136,845  bolivares  during  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14,  and  14,640,617  bolivares  during  the  fiscal  year  1912-13.— — 
The  Executive  Power  has  decreed  that  bonds  of  the  third  series  of 
the  international  internal  3  per  cent  CONSOLIDATED  DEBT, 
issued  to  renew  bonds  of  that  debt  presented  for  exchange  prior 
to  March  31,  1916,  shall  bo  delivered  with  all  of  the  60  interest 
coupons  which  have  accrued  from  October  1,  1915,  provided  the 
parties  in  interest  prove  that  the  bonds  presented  for  renewal  come 
from  holders  residing  in  Europe.  The  concession  to  which  said 
decree  refers  is  valid  until  six  months  after  the  termination  of  the 
European  war.  This  action  is  taken  by  the  Government  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  European  holders  of 
the  bonds  representing  this  debt  in  sending  same  to  Caracas  for 

renewal. - A  law  of  the  National  Congress  authorizes  the  President 

to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necc^ssary  for  transfening  the  remains 
of  Col.  Agustin  Codazzi,  an  eminent  VENEZUELAN  PATRIOT, 
from  the  church  in  the  city  of  Valencia,  where  they  now  rest,  to  the 
National  Cemetery  in  Caracas,  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  1  of  executive  decree  of  February  11,  1876.  Col.  Codazzi  was 
the  author  of  physical,  political,  ethnogi-aphical,  and  geographic 
maps  of  Venezuela,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  first  colony  of  immi¬ 
grants  who  settled  in  the  valleys  of  Aragua. - A  law  of  the  National 

Congi-ess  of  Juno  5,  1916,  provides  for  the  construction  of  various 
public  buildings  and  the  enlargement  of  the  MILITARY  DRILLING 
GROUNDS  contiguous  to  the  National  Hippodrome  in  Caracas,  as 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  June  4 

last. - An  order  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations  establishes 

two  Venezuelan  CONSUTATES  in  the  United  States,  one  at  Los 
Anodes  and  another  at  Newport  News,  Va.  James  M.  Sheridan  and 
R.  Baldwin  Myers,  respectively,  have  been  appointed  to  these  posts. 
A  vice  consulate  has  also  been  established  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  and  Luis  Sanson  y  de  Leon  has  been  placed  in  charge 

of  the  same. - The  joint-stock  company  which  was  organized  some 

time  ago  at  Coro  for  the  erection  and  operation  of  an  ELECTRIC 
light  and  power  plant  in  that  town  has  just  completed  the  installa¬ 
tion.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  equipped  electric 

installations  in  the  Republic. - Carlos  J.  Li4vano  and  Ernesto 

Sifontes  have  been  appointed,  respectively,  chiefs  of  the  WEATHER 
BUREAU  at  Calabozo  and  Ciudad  Bolivar. 


